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THE STORY OF THE BEACON-FIRE. 



-»♦- 




CHAPTER I. 

LITTLE NELL'S HOME. 

ELL was a child of the sea. All the year 
round her tawny hair was blown by foam- 
laden breezes about her sunburnt face. A 
brave, active child, she had little fear of 
anything save the angry violence of the 
rough men among whom she lived ; for her home was 
with the fisher people of a lonely coast, and times were 
ruder then th$in they are now. The wildest sea that 
broke upon that shore was scarcely more pitiless than 
were some of the men who dwelt there ; there were 
hearts among them hard and cruel as the rocks upon 
which so many a vessel had been driven to destruc- 
tion. 

Nell did not live in the fishing- village. Higher up 
the cliff, and about half a mile from the village, there 
was a group of cottages, and in one of these lived Nell 
with her mother, her uncle, and his son. The men in 
these cottages kept fishing-boats, but they did not 
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fish SO often or so diligently as the men of the village. 
They took the work carelessly ; and yet they had no 
scarcity, for the most part, either of money or goods. 
Even in times when fish were scarce, and the rough 
men of the village had but scant food to eat, the 
rougher men on the cUfF still indulged in feasting and 
rioting, and in drink that made them yet fiercer and 
more wicked than they were by nature. Money 
gained by smuggling — quickly got and quickly gone. 

But smuggling, carried on as it was sUently on dark 
calm nights, was not the only source of their imlawful 
riches. There were nights and days in winter, and 
during the spring and autumn gales, when the sea ran 
high up on the rocks, and the people within the dreary, 
ill-kept cottages could scarcely hear each other speak 
for the roar of the wind and the water ; when at the 
cry of "A wreck! a wreck!" all the inhabitants of the 
place — men, women, and even children — ^made their 
way, in the teeth of the wind and the blinding foam, 
down by steep paths to the fatal rocks, not to render 
help to the passengers and crew of the driven vessel, 
but to gather there an unholy harvest of plunder. 

Nell could remember one or two such scenes. She 
was but a little girl still, and had pity in her heart, 
and more than once the glare of a torch on one of 
those terrible nights had shown her sights that she 
would gladly have forgotten ; but they haunted her 
long after, and many a night when she heard the 
wind rising and the waves breaking heavily on the 
shore, she dreaded above all things to hear the cry, 
"A wreck ! a wreck!" — ^a cry for which some of those 
about her were listening intently. 
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Nell had a recollection of one other scene, which 
visited her again whenever she had a bad dream ; but 
the night on which it had happened was so long ago, 
and it had all got so mixed up with her dreams about 
it, that she was not quite sure now which part of it 
had really taken place. She remembered that one 
night a great many fishermen had crowded into the 
house where she was then living, and that they were 
very quiet — a thing so unusual that it made a great 
impression on her. She remembered that they had 
kept very little light, and what they had was care- 
fully guarded, that it might not be seen from the out- 
side. Then more people came and knocked at the 
door, and her mother looked out of an upper window, 
and told them that her husband was out at sea, and 
that there was no one in the house but herself and 
her child ; but the people refused to believe her, and 
quickly broke in the door. A noisy scene of wild 
confusion followed ; for the men, contrary to their 
usual custom in times of danger, had hidden them- 
selves, and the women, screaming furiously, fell upon 
the sailors who had broken in, and tried to beat them 
from the house. At length, however, the sailors pre- 
vailed, and dragged some of the men out of their 
hiding-places. Then there was a short fight, and the 
sailors went away, carrying with them three prisoners, 
one of whom was Nell's father. 

Then the women wept and wailed. But the men 
who were carried off never came back ; they had been 
taken away to serve in the royal navy. At that time, 
when they wanted men for the service, they used to 
seize in this way on sailors and fishermen and carry 
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them off by force. I have told you that those were 
wild, rude times when little Nell was a child. 

Since that time Nell and her mother had lived with 
David Nile in one of the cottages on the cliff. He 
was like the other men of the place, dangerous when 
angry, roughly generous in his good humour ; brave 
enough certainly — ^they were all brave people there — 
but at all times a man without conscience or religion, 
without love or pity. 

In his hours of good humour he made rather a pet 
of Nell, and then he would call to her for a song. 
The child was known among the neighbours for her 
full sweet voice, and the readiness with which she 
learned such tunes as she heard. When she had sung 
to him, he would set her upon his knee and make her 
drink beer from his pewter tankard. Stroking her 
crisp, tawny locks with his rough hand, and calling 
her a " brave maid," he would promise her the next 
pair of gold earrings that came in his way. 

But he was not always like this. There were times 
when Nell and her mother, and, more than all, his own 
son, dreaded to hear his voice, and fled from him 
trembling. Nell was either less afraid than the others, 
or else, being a shrewd little thing, she had learned 
that her uncle grew more furious still the more people 
cowered before him ; and she it was that at such times 
would come forward and prepare his supper, and how- 
ever fast her poor little heart palpitated in its terror, 
her hand was steady, and she looked straight into his 
flushed and angry face, and spoke to him as usual. 
He liked her for her spirit : the slender little creature 
that never showed a sign of fear, not so much as the 
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trembling of an eyelid before his violence, was safer 
with him than any one else would have been; and so, 
for the most part, she escaped such terrible blows as 
those with which she had seen him fell his own boy 
to the ground. But when, after having eaten and 
drunk, the fierce man fell into his heavy sleep, then 
Nell would creep away to the upper room, her heart 
beating painfully now, and once within her mother's 
arms her fearless carriage gave way, and sobs broke 
forth that shook her slender frame from head to foot, 
showing what a terrible strain the brave child had en- 
dured to save her mother from furious words and blows. 

Such occasions, however, were scarcely less dreaded 
by her than those, on which she was roughly praised 
and caressed; for the fits of high glee and good 
humour came mostly when nights were dark and the 
wind was high, at times when wrecks might be ex- 
pected on the coast; and Nell knew it was of a wreck 
her uncle was thinking when he promised her those 
costly gifts — most of the women and girls that she 
knew got such things from time to time — and the 
child shrank from a wreck with its cruel, heart- 
rending sights more than she shrank from danger to 
herself. 

If you had been in Nell's place on those stormy 
nights when she lay by her mother's side, starting 
frequently from terrible dreams to listen for the more 
terrible reality, what would you have done ? Ah, 
perhaps you would have risen from your bed and 
knelt in prayer to God, who holds the sea in the 
hollow of his hand, asking him to guide the poor sea- 
men in their perilous way. I am sure you would have 
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thought of Chtiat, who spoke to the winds and the 
waves, and "there was a gieat calm;" perhaps jou 
would have repeated the hymn we sometimes sing, 
" For those in peril on the sea." But little Nell knew 
nothing about prayer ; she had not heard of Jesus 
in that storm-tossed boat upon the Lake of Galilee ; 
and with all her sweet singing she had never sung a 
hymn. So she could only cling closer to her mother 
and try to still the beating of her heart upon the 
bosom that was the safest resting-place she knew : it 
had taught her all she had ever learned of gentleness 
and love. 

Once, indeed, when the old house rocked in a storm 
and there was a fear lest it should fall, Nell opened 
her eyes and saw her mother kneeling on the floor 
and saying some words which, for the rattling of the 
window-frames and the roaring of the wind in the 
chimney, the child could not hear. 

" What is it, mother ? " she asked ; " what are you 
saying ? " 

" Prayers, child," was the reply ; " get up and kneel 
beside me. It's good to say prayers when there's 
danger." 

" What shall I say, mother ? " said the child as she 
obeyed, wondering. 

" I hardly know, child, it's so long now since I heard 
any one pray ; but your prayers are better than mine : 
— "fter me." 

Nell repeated after her mother first what was 
i to be the Apostles' Creed, but the words were 
fely and senselessly jumbled together ; and then 
hyme: — 
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" There are four comers to my bed, 
There are four angels round my head — 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed I sleep upon." 

Next day Nell asked, " Why do people say prayers, 
mother ? and why are they good ? " 

"What do I know, child, why they're good? Folks 
used to say so where I lived when I was a girl, and 
they were better folks than those that live here ; they 
wasn't so wild-like." 

" What used they to tell about it, mother ? " 

" I mostly forget." 

" But can't you tell me somethiTig, mother ? " 

" They said that God Almighty can do everything, 
and that he's angry with bad folks, and strikes them 
d€fad sometimes, and folks say prayers to please him. 
A chUd's prayers is best, they'i/ 

" And is it all true, do you think ? " 

" How should I know ? I hope it isn't, for we're 
all bad folks here — except, mayhap, such as you." 

And this was all the religious teaching Nell had 
ever got. 



CHAPTER II. 



NELL'S TEACHER. 




lELL had one friend whom she liked better 
than any one else she knew, except her 
mother. She had a few young play-fellows 
with whom she ran upon the beach and 
climbed the slippery rocks ; but her chosen 
companion was a silent, solitary, elderly man called 
Peter Pierson, who had once been a sailor, and who 
now lived just outside the village, with no one to 
share his home but a great, rough-coated dog called 
Bo'sun. 

Peter and Bo'sun both liked Nell, which was re- 
markable, for neither of them took much notice of 
any one else. The old sailor had very little communi- 
cation with any one in the village, and no one knew 
much about him, except that he had come there ten or 
twelve years ago charged with a duty which he had 
fulfilled every day since that time. 

This duty was to light a beacon-fire every evening 
upon a point of rock nearly two miles off from his 
home. Some time every afternoon he and Bo'sun — 
the latter carrying a basket containing tinder-box, 
flint, and steel — set off together for this place. 

(AM) 
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It is not very clear how Nell first made friends 
with Bo'sun, but it is pretty certain that her friend- 
ship with him was her introduction to his master. 
There was surely something winning about the child ; 
for the silent, unsociable man allowed and even en- 
couraged her not only to visit his cottage when she 
would, but sometimes to go with him when he went 
t6 light the fire on PuiRn Point. 

Nell liked to go to his queer, little, two-roomed 
cottage, because it was the only place she had ever 
seen which was kept in perfect order. Her greatest 
treat was to be allowed to help Peter in setting things 
ship-shape, though, indeed, it would have been hard 
to find them in any other condition. He had some 
curious articles brought from various parts of the 
world. Nell, full of activity and intelligence, was al- 
ways asking questions about everything she saw ; and 
Peter, who was hardly ever known to answer a ques- 
tion from any one else, sometimes told her long stories 
of his travels which interested her extremely. But 
there were times when, though he still liked to have 
the child about him, he spoke not a word to her, and 
then all the communications that went on were be- 
tween Nell and Bo'sun. This happened mostly on 
calm summer evenings when she went with them to 
Pufl^ Point. On such evenings, when the tide was 
ebbing, she would set out to meet Peter as he came up 
the cliff. Bo'sun was always the first to recognize 
her, and with a little short " wow " of pleasure, ran 
towards her, greeting her with all the expressions of 
dog-love. Peter, when in one of his silent moods, was 
far less demonstrative, though it was rare that he 
(ew) 2 
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did not acknowledge her presence with a little nod or 
something approaching to a smile. 

Arrived at the spot where the cliff sloped down to 
the narrow bank of shingle that had to be crossed 
in order to reach their destination, they sometimes 
found that path still covered with water. Bo'sun, 
usually the first to discover this, would announce it 
by stretching himself full-length on the grassy slope 
with the basket between his fore-paws, and mutely 
offering his master a light for his pipe, which Peter, 
having as mutely accepted, they sat down to await the 
further ebb of the tide. 

When the pipe was smoked out, Peter rose without 
a word, and led the way across the wet, glistening 
shingle, and ascended by rudely-cut steps to the rocky 
point beyond. On the summit was a low tower, the 
top of which was reached by a flight of stairs on the 
outside. A chamber underneath was stored with 
materials for the beacon-light. 

Bo'sun always walked straight up the steps, gravely 
deposited his basket in the most convenient spot, and 
returned to the door below to receive a small log of 
wood. He had somehow got it into his dear old 
shaggy head that without this ceremony the proceed- 
ings would have been incomplete. Nell usually got a 
parcel of chips and shavings to her share; while Peter 
proceeded to carry up coals, pitch, and all the heavier 
materials, and arrange them on the huge brazier above. 

Then came the interesting moment for Nell and 
Bo'sun. The latter sat up stiffly upon his haunches 
gazing at the brazier and moving not a muscle, while 
Peter struck a spark from his flint, and then applied 
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the lighting tinder to the shavings and pitch in the 
centre of the pile. Dog and child watched breath- 
lessly while the fire crept through the kindling, till it 
caught the coals and pitch below, and a tongue of 
flame shot straight up into the still air, sending a red 
light far out upon the sea. Up jumped Bo'sun then 
with a joyful yelp, announcing that the beacon was 
lighted. The serious business of the day being now 
concluded, he dropped from that moment his grave 
and anxious demeanour, and was as ready for play 
as dog or child need be. Nell clapped her hands and 
frolicked with him round the brazier. 

Peter, after regarding his work for a moment or 
two with a smile of quiet satisfaction, sometimes 
turned to go home as silently &s he had come ; but 
for the most part he too relaxed after the light had been 
kindled, and often, when the evening was fine, and 
there was time to spare before the rising tide com- 
pelled them to return, he would sit down with Nell 
and tell her stories or answer some of her questions ; 
or they would watch the steady flight of the gray 
gulls, borne landward upon their strong wings, and 
the pretty, gentle puffins floating by with their white 
breasts pressing the water, all coming to seek their 
resting-place for the night; or they would look out 
for ships with Peter's pocket telescope ; or she would 
sing him one of her songs. 

Those were happy evenings— one of the chief plea- 
sures of Nell's wild life — ^and the bits of information 
she got from Peter had to serve her for all that you 
get from school and story-books, and the many 
sources of information with which j'-ou are surrounded. 




CHAPTER IIL 

A QUESTION ANSWERED. 

|HENEVER Nell wanted to know anything, 
she waited for a favourable opportunity to 
ask Peter about it. Sometimes it was a 
long time before this came, for she never 
ventured to question him on his silent daya 
It happened about the time of that somewhat unsatis- 
factory conversation with her mother of which I have 
told you already that he had a long fit of silence, but 
Nell did not on that account give up her purpose of 
seeking further light upon the subject the next time 
he should be inclined to talk. This was not until one 
fair still evening in May, when the fire had just been 
lighted on Pufl^ Point. 

" Peter," she said, as soon as she had divined from 
certain tokens that he was not averse to conversation, 
" did you ever hear any one say prayers ? " 
"Ay." 

This was not very encouraging. Nell began to fear 
a relapse into the silent humour of the last three 
weeks; but she was too anxious for information to give 
up easily, so she inquired, — 

" What do they do it for, Peter ? " 
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Peter drew three deliberate puffs from his pipe be- 
fore he removed it to reply very slowly, " Some folks 
says 'em because they want to get somewhat; and 
some folks says 'em when they're af eard ; and some 
folks says 'em — ^because they're pious, mayhap." 

" What's pious ? " 

" I dunno." 

" Do you ever say prayers, Peter ? " 

" No-a." 

There was no use asking any more questions, for 
the dull, abstracted look w^hich warned Nell that any 
further attempts at conversation would irritate him 
was coming over Peter's face, and she would not risk 
losing her friend and teacher by making herself 
troublesome to him. 

A few days later, however, when she visited him 
in his cottage, he asked her, — 

" Would you like to hear more about prayers, and 
such ? " 

" Yes," said Nell eagerly, for her inquiring mind 
had been by no means satisfied yet. 

" Well, if you're a good maid, I will take you over 
to Pentyre to-night; there's preaching there these 
nights. They say it's fine to hear it. So we'll kindle 
the light early, an' I'll take you. You'll hear enough 
of prayers and such over there ; but remember, you 
mustn't be going mazed after the preachers, or Peter'U 
have no more to say to you." 

" Do folks go mazed with the preaching ? " 

"Some folks do — leastways when John Wesley 
preaches; but thou'rt too brave a maid for that. 
Thou'lt not go mazed, I warrant." 
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Pentyre was five miles off, but the road to Puffin 
Point took them over a good bit of the way, and the 
rest was a trifle to Nell's nimble feet, especially as 
the end of the journey would bring her to the solution 
of one of the questions she had long been revolving 
in her little thirsting mind. 

When they came to the place, a great many people 
were already assembled before a rocky eminence on 
which the preacher was expected to appear. Nell 
was afraid she would not be able to come near 
enough to hear what he said. Her fears were re- 
lieved, however, when a small, fresh-coloured old gen- 
tleman, dressed in a clergyman's cassock and bands, 
faultlessly neat and with long white hair, having 
taken his stand upon a protruding ledge, began to 
read some lines, which he afterwards sung to a tune 
that Nell had heard before. 

Several persons who stood near him joined in the 
singmg, and Nell was greatly pleased with it. She 
did not understand the words, but she felt they were 
sweet, and the loving, earnest manner of the preacher 
seemed at once to take possession of her heart and 
dispose her to listen to all that fell from his lips. It 
was a spell in which John Wesley held thousands of 
hearts in England at this time. 

The singing over, the old man knelt upon the rocky 
ledge just above the heads of what he himself has 
described as a crowd of " loving, staring people." And 
having cast a glance over the assembly — ^a glance that 
kindled his great heart within him — ^he closed his 
eyes and prayed, prayed for the souls of that miilti- 
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tude there present, prayed for Cornwall, for England, 
for all mankind. 

Nell thought of what her mother had told her, that 
it was " good to say prayers when there's danger," and 
she compared it with Peter's answer to her — namely, 
that people said prayers because they wanted some- 
thing or because they were afraid. This man did not 
look like one in fear ; but, certainly, he prayed as if 
he wanted something, and from his words Nell in- 
ferred that he believed there was danger. She could 
not quite make it out. She looked at the«ky to see if 
there were any tokens of a terrible thunderstorm; but 
all there was clear and calm, and where the rude pul- 
pit hid the setting sun from her view, a rosy light was 
beginning to spread around Then her mind yielded 
to a vague impression that there are unseen things 
which yet are very real — an impression to which 
nature so inclines the minds of men that it is never 
very far from any of us. 

But if John Wesley was not in fear for himself, he 
certainly did not hesitate to excite the fears of other 
people ; indeed, he desired that his hearers should fear 
exceedingly. On this occasion he spoke from the 
text, " Prepare to meet thy God ;" and very plainly 
and strongly insisted on the sinfulness of the people 
before him. Nell remembered how her mother had 
said, " We're all bad folks here." But this congrega- 
tion was not composed of the people to whom her 
mother alluded; they were chiefly miners, a people 
with whom the fisher folk had few dealings. She 
began to wonder whether they were worse still than 
the smugglers and wreckers among whom she lived. 
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Then he began to say very terrible things about judg- 
ment awaiting unrepenting sinners; and there were 
people there that trembled while he reasoned thus. 

As for our Nell, she left the preaching-ground with 
two or three settled convictions. Unhesitatingly she 
accepted the thought that there is a God over all — 
Creator, Preserver, Ruler of all things ; that this God 
is holy, just, and good^ and that men have greatly 
displeased him in departing from his laws ; that his 
displeasure is terrible ; to remain under it is to be in 
darkness and danger ; but yet people might, if they 
would, by some means escape from it. What these 
means were was not very clear to Nell. She felt they 
involved giving up those things that displease God, 
and doing such things as please him. But there was 
something else the preacher spoke of which the light 
within her did not help her to understand, though she 
gathered from his words that God desired all men to 
flee from the wrath to come. 

If you ask how it was that within one hour little 
Nell learned so many things that you have been learn- 
ing gradually ever since you could listen to a chapter 
from the " Peep of Day," I can only answer that I 
believe there is that within the soul of man that, on 
hearing of God and of righteousness, answers, '' Amen ! 
It is true !" And in no one is this instinct stronger 
than in a single-hearted and intelligent child. 

A conscience untaught as yet by any precept fall- 
ing on the ear had shown Nell long ago that to let 
a ship's crew perish on the rocks — to see pale, ex- 
hausted men who had struggled to land swept back 
again without an effort to save them, while plunder 
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was eagerly and fiercely sought — was wrong, and 
cruel, and vile. And now that she heard of sin 
against a God who would surely avenge it, it was this 
sin that her mind fastened on as that which should 
bring his judgments upon her people ; and she longed 
to learn more of what the preacher had to tell, that 
she might know how they could be saved. 

On the homeward way, contrary to the usual cus- 
tom, Nell and Bo'sun walked on, silent and sober, 
and Peter was the first to speak. 

" Has you heard enough about prayers and such ? " 

" No, Peter ; I would hear more. Come again to- 
morrow." 

" Nay ; I'll go no more. I went to-night to please 
you, and because you were asking questions; but 
you've heard now, and 111 go no more.*' 

What Nell had heard was making her long with 
almost feverish anxiety to hear the rest; but she 
knew Peter too well to trouble him with importuni- 
ties, so she only said, after a few moments' pause, — 

"I'll ask mother to come. She'll bring me to- 
morrow." 

" Ay," said Peter ; " you can do that if you will." 



CHAPTER IV. 



NELL MAKES UP HER MIND. 




I EXT day the men put to sea on one of their 
so-called fishing expeditions, from which 
they were not expected to return for some 
days. It was, therefore, a favourable time 
for Nell to induce her mother to take an 
evening walk to the place where the preaching was 
held, because there was for this evening no danger that 
David Nile would call for his supper while she was 
out, or that he would remark upon and resent her 
absence. 

Therefore when the busy hours of preparation were 
over, when the last burden had been carried to the 
lading-place, and the men, having gone on board, had 
loosed from their moorings and sailed away, and Nell 
and her mother, returning to the cottage, sat down to 
the meal they had not found time to eat at mid-day^ 
the child urged her request. 

Dorothy Nile had been preparing food and carry- 
ing burdens from an early hour in the morning, and 
she was somewhat weary. But the evening was calm 
and bright, and the prospect of some variety was 
pleasant; so she yielded, and soon after the two set out. 
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As for Nell, nothing seemed to tire her. She, too, 
had been on her feet since morning, daiiing hither 
and thither, lending her small, deft hand everywhere, 
and carrying more than a child's share of the coals 
and water and provisions for her uncle's boat, always 
seeking to spare her mother — her habit since she 
was able to walk. Now, without a trace of weariness, 
she almost danced along beside Dorothy's quieter steps; 
and a fair walk it was by that rocky shore on a sum- 
mer evening. 

The fairer sights and sounds of nature had always 
given Nell a deep pleasure, for which she had found 
no words. She knew not why they touched and 
stirred her heart — knew not that it was the voice, far, 
far away, of Him ivho " has not left himself without 
witness." 

Ah ! you do not quite understand what I am say- 
ing. No, little friend, I can scarcely expect you 
would. I forgot I was telling a story to children. 
But it is said in the Bible that the kind care of God 
over those who do not know him, in daily providing 
for their wants, is a witness to speak of him to the 
souls even of the men whose ears have never heard 
his name ; and that the mighty works of God have a 
voice that is " gone out into all the earth, their words 
unto the end of the world;" and that "there is no speech 
nor language where their voice is not heard," 

They arrived in good time this evening, and Nell 
was able to make her way to a spot close beside where 
the preacher was to stand. Here she would be able 
to hear every word of the hymns, which she resolved 
she would learn as they fell from his lips. 
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John Wesley made great use of hymns, as, indeed, 
all have done who have preached successfully to crowds 
of untaught hearers. Before this time he had put 
together a book of hymns, most of which were at the 
time new, but which are now very familiar to all 
English hymn-singers. A few of them were written 
by himself, and a great number by his brother Charles, 
a man who, I believe, wrote more good hymns than 
any other one person ever did. But the lines with 
which the service was begim on this evening were not 
Charles Wesley's; they were written by one of his 
friends and foUowers. You have often heard them. 

** Come, ye flinners poor and wretched, 
Gome to mercy's open door ; 
Jesus ready stands to save you, 
Full of pity, joined with, power : 

He is able, 
He is willing— doubt no more." 

Nell listened with all her ears, trying hard to get 
the words fixed in her memory; but thoughts that 
they called up passed at the same time rapidly through 
her mind. 

" Sinners." Yes, that was what the preacher had 
called all his hearers last evening. That was what 
made God angry with them ; and she had concluded 
that the wreckers were sinners especially. 

" Keady stands to save you." Here was something 
of what she had come to hear about. Instantly, with 
the words, a recollection came to her of her uncle 
standing upon a point of rock, almost surrounded by 
wild breakers ; a torch held in a woman's hand dose 
by threw a glare upon his figure, making it distinct 
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amid the darkness. For a moment the light fell too 
upon a pale, drenched head just above the water, and 
upon a hand stretched out and almost touching the 
strong man's feet. Nell shuddered as she thought of 
it. But she was listening intently. 

" Full of pity, joined with power : 
He is able.*' 

On that terrible night was not David Nile, too, alle i 
But in him there had been no pity. 

Hark ! " He is willing — doubt no more." And no 
more Nell doubted. She was now convinced in her 
heart that there was One able, willing. But she must 
hear more. 

*' Let not conscience make you linger, 
Nor of fitness fondly dream." 

" Conscience!" She did not know what that meant; 
perhaps she would find out some day. But she 
thought it would not be easy to make her linger. 

" All the fitness he requireth 
Is to feel your need of him.'* 

Ah ! she felt that — ^felt it ever since last evening, 
both for herself and for her people. But did they feel 
it ? Did they know that their practices were offensive 
and vile before God ? 

She did not quite imderstand what came next. 



" This he gives you : 
Tis his Spirit's rising beam.*' 

Then, — 

" Come, ye weary, heavy laden " — 

that must surely be her mother. Nell looked at her ; 
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but she did not seem to be taking much notice of the 
hymn — 

" Bruised and mangled by the fall ; 
If you tarry till you're better, 

You will never come at all : 
Not the righteous, — 

Sinners, Jesus came to call." 

Nell had made up her mind that she would not 
tarry for anything. Then followed more stanzas that 
she could not very well make out the meaning of, 
and then the concluding lines of praise : — 

** Saints and angels joined in concert, 
Sing the praises of the Lamb, 
While the blissful seats of heaven 
Sweetly echo with his name. 

Hallelujah ! 
Sinners here may sing the same ! " 

Nell had now joined in the melody, and her voice 
went up in the triumphant shout — 

'' Hallelujah ! 
Sinners here may sing the same ! " 

Under the feet of the singers the ocean thundered 
in the caves — a grand and solemn accompaniment 
to the sweet true voices of a Cornish congregation. 

The old man standing in his rocky pulpit was 
moved almost to tears, tears of joy and thankfulness. 
He himself in his early days had been the first to 
awake in the miners and fisher!men of rocky Cornwall 
the gift of godly song, in which they have so long 
excelled. When he first visited it, a large part of the 
people were, with regard to religious knowledge and 
worship, in much the same state as Nell and her 
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people still were. And though he could now count 
many congregations of earnest, well-instructed Chris- 
tians, his work was not yet done. Notwithstanding 
his threescore years, he still had strength and energy 
more than many a younger man ; and there were still 
spots even in Cornwall that had not yet been visited 
either by him or by any of the preachers he had 
trained. There was still a heathen population within 
Great Britain. So old John Wesley, looking down 
upon the crowd of loving, staring faces waiting for 
the words that should fall from his lips, felt that 
these were indeed the children whom God had given 
him. Within his home no voice had ever called him 
" Father ; " but here were his spiritual children, and 
he felt to the full their claim upon his love and upon 
what remained to him of time and strength. 

For some time after the last hallelujah had died 
away, no sound was heard save the deep booming of 
the waves in the caverns below. Then after a 
petition that the Holy Spirit would quicken many 
dead souls among his hearers, the preacher gave out 
his text, " How shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation ? " 

Knowing that there were many present to whom 
the gospel was new, he began by simply stating the 
facts of redemption as the Bible has told them to us. 
Nell felt this was indeed what she had come to 
hear. 

When he went on to urge, to warn, and to entreat 
after the fashion that had reached so many hearts, 
there was some quiet weeping among the throng. 
John Wesley liked to see tears. An immoved con- 
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gregation grieved him. Perhaps he took these out- 
ward signs of feeling for more than they were worth. 
Nell did not weep; she was quietly, deeply glad. 
Like a strayed child who, having just begun to be 
perplexed and frightened, hears its father's call, and 
answers, and running to him puts its hand in his, and 
is content, so Nell that summer evening gave herself 
to God. There was no struggle in her, no doubting, 
no unwillingness to leave some favourite sin. Was 
it not God who had taught her, even before she knew 
his name, to hate that evil thing from which she now 
believed he would deliver her and hers ? 

There was more hymn-singing before the congre- 
gation dispersed. Nell remembered the tunes well 
enough, but she was disappointed to find she could 
only retain snatches of the words. She sang bits of 
them as she walked home. 

" Child," said Dorothy, " what a head you have for 
remembering things ! " 

" Ah 1 " replied Nell regretfully, " I can't remember 
those songs as I want to remember them. Do you 
know what I am going to do, mother ? " 

« What, child ? *' 

" Mr. Wesley has got all those songs in books, and 
there's a man with him that has got the books to sell. 
I know, for I've seen people buying them of him. I 
shall buy one of them some day." 

"What use will that be? Who'll read it for 
you?" 

"7'K read it, mother. I'll make Peter learn me." 

Dorothy was a little startled at this extraordinary 
announcement, indeed she regarded the project as 
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somewhat wild and venturesome; but as she had 
always known Nell for a remarkably gifted though 
rather an eccentric child, she made no objection to its 
being carried out. 

Before they reached home, however, she was 
intrusted with another of NelFs views, and this one 
occasioned her more serious alarm. They had been 
walking for some time in silence, when Nell drew 
near, and taking her mother's hand, asked gravely, 
" Mr. Wesley is a good man. He does what pleases 
God ; doesn't he,' mother ? " 

" Yes, child, surely." 

" He wishes to save folks. He travels far, and gets 
a deal of hardship for trying to do them good ? " 

" Yes ; he must be a main good man." 
, " It's good to try to save other folks ? " said Nell 
interrogatively. 

Dorothy assented coldly ; she was not particularly 
interested in the question, and did not see whither it 
was tending. 

" Then," said Nell, " it's had to let folks be drownded 
when you could save them. . It's had, and they're bad 
folks that do it. And God will punish us for it, 
without we give it up." 

Startled and scared at the words, spoken as they 
were with the vehemence of strong conviction, Dorothy 
turned and looked on the earnest, white face of her 
child, upturned to her in the dusk of the summer 
night. 

"Whist, Nell, whist!" said she, looking round 
hurriedly, as if she feared the speech might have been 
overheard. "You mustn't talk like that before our 

(694) 3 
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folks ; they'd take your life, child. Oh, what should 
I do if David Nile heard you ! " 

" David is far away ; he'll not hear me," said the 
child. " But, mother, if David Nile and the rest go 
on letting folks drown, so as to get goods from the 
wreck, God will punish us." 

" Child," said the mother, " you will destroy your- 
self with your bold words. What business is it of 
yours ? You had no hand in the death of any — you 
couldn't save them if you would ; and our folks are 
too set on their way for you or any one else to make 
them leave it off. Whist, child, or you'll anger David 
Nile." 

" I should be more afraid to anger God nor David 
Nile," said the child calmly. 

Dorothy, in whom the dread of Nile's anger over- 
mastered every other feeling except her love for her 
child, wrung her hands in her distress ; but she could 
not alter Nell's conviction, that God would require 
the blood of the shipwrecked men at the hands of 
those who consented to their destruction. The most 
she could do was to get from the child a promise to 
be silent for the present as to her new thoughts and 
where she had got them. 

"But," added Nell, "I'll never see one drowning 
within reach of help but I'll either save him myself 
or try to make some other save him. I don't care if 
it angers all our folks ; / will please God." 

With these words spoken firmly, but in a subdued 
voice, because of Dorothy's timidity, they entered 
their cottage, and very soon Nell was in a deep, 
dreamless sleep, just what was wanting to refresh her 
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little frame after the fatigues of that long busy 
summer day. 

But Dorothy turned uneasily on her bed, often 
drawing deep sighs, and the early morning light found 
her with open, weary eyes. 




CHAPTER V. 

PETER'S SCHOLAR. 

I ELL lost no time in putting her new plan 
into practice. Next day, at an early hour, 
the well-known little red cloak made its 
appearance on the threshold of Peter's cot- 
tage. 

The front door was open, and so was the back door 
opposite, and Nell could see right through the cottage 
into the sunshiny little bit of garden where Peter was 
at that moment hanging up his shirts to dry. The 
old sailor did his own washing, and as he had but just 
left the tub his sleeves were still rolled up, showing 
the sundry odd devices with which years ago he had 
tattooed his arms. He was whistling softly as he went 
about his work. Bo'sun, sitting upon his haunches, 
gravely watched the laundry process, occasionally sig- 
nifying his contentment by tapping upon the ground 
with his tail. 

A disabled sea-gull, which had once been shot in the 
wing, and had suffered amputation of a portion of that 
member, limped about, following the steps of his 
owner as he went to and fro. These three silent 
companions had long lived together on the most 
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friendly terms, evidently trusting each other entirely, 
though they said nothing about it. Nell stood for a 
few moments watching them. Out there in the sun- 
shine they made a little picture, framed in by the 
open doorway. 

Nell was pleased to find Peter whistling, — it was a 
good sign of him; when he whistled he was generally 
ready for conversation, at least with his little friend. 

It was not till the pot on the fire began to boil 
over, and Nell had stepped in to draw it aside a little, 
that Peter became aware of her presence. When the 
bubbling and hissing reached his ear, he too came in, 
followed by Bo'sun and the sea-gull, to look after his 
pork and beans, and was pleased to find the little red- 
cloaked figure busy at the hearth before him. 

His arrangements were soon completed. Having 
rinsed and put away his tub. he drew down his sleeves, 
and lighting his pipe, sat down to rest until his dinner 
should be ready. 

It was a favourable moment for Nell to make her 
request. " Peter," said she, " will you learn me to read ? " 

Peter removed his pipe, and sent a puff of smoke 
from his mouth, while he regarded the little maid with 
a degree of surprise and amusement not unmixed 
with pleasure. " What would you learn to read for ?" 
he said at last. 

" I would read Mr. Wesley's songs. IVe got most 
all the tunes; I will sing them to you, Peter, if 
you'll but learn me to read." 

" You've been again to the preaching ?" said Peter 
inquiringly. 

" Yes; and I mean to go as long as there's preaching 
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Buj place I can walk to. When you took me, Peter, 
I thought I wanted to go but once more ; but now 
I would go always." 

« Thee's not gone mazed ? " questioned Peter again, 
looking half doubtfully at the quiet, glad little face 
that was turned to him. 

" Mazed ! no. Why should I go mazed, Peter ? " 

" Did thee hear none cry out and behave like 
mazed folk at the preaching ?" 

" No, sure ; what should folks cry out at the preach- 
ing for r 

" Because they be fools, or knaves mayhap. It's 
maids mostly makes a noise, because they would have 
folks stare at them ; but thee'll not do so," he con- 
tinued confidently, as he resumed his smoking. 

" Will you learn me to read then, an' I make no 
noise ?" said Nell a little archly. 

" Ay, m learn thee," he said. 

In a few moments he had finished his smoke. 
Then he took an old book from the cupboard, and 
seating himself near the open door, he told Nell she 
might come and take her first lesson. 

At twelve years old, a quick-witted child who has 
been hitherto untaught progresses rapidly, especially 
if she be such a diligent student as was Nell. By the 
time Peter's dinner was ready she had mastered most 
of the letters, and while he dined she took her book 
into the garden and continued to pore over the page, 
naming aloud each letter as she recognized it. Then 
when she had helped Peter to wash and put away his 
trenchers, she brought the book again and made him 
tell her the names of those she had forgotten. 
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" May I come again to-morrow ?" she asked as she 
was leaving. 

" Ay ; come when thou wilt, thou'rt an apt scholar," 
said Peter graciously. He stood a little while at the 
door watching the bright, glad child as she bounded 
up the steep way towards home. The gull was 
perched upon his shoulder, and Bo'sun's head was 
pressed against him lovingly. Yet he felt lonely for 
his little human companion, and was pleased to think 
she would come to him day by day for her reading 
lessons. 

And ^very day after that, whenever it was possible, 
Nell came. She had no primer or spelling-book, but 
learned as she could from any of the half-dozen books 
that Peter kept in his cupboard. After the first day 
she knew all the letters, and then she spelt through a 
line, Peter telling her each word as she spelt it. A 
word once learned in this way she would recognize 
whenever she met it again, so that looking out for 
words that she knew soon gave a great interest to the 
lessons. 

Her progress drew occasional expressions of admira- 
tion even from Peter. She generally read from an 
old prayer-book, and during the first week she had 
got to know all the words in the Lord's Prayer, and 
she could repeat it off besides, having heard it at the 
evening preachings. Her next reading lesson was in 
the psalm, " O come, let us sing unto the Lord : let us 
heartily rejoice in the strength of our salvation ; " and 
this taught her to put into words the first principle 
of the new knowledge that had come to her. 

Many a summer evening, as she hurried with light 
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step over cliffs and downs to the appointed preach- 
ing-ground, she repeated over and over in a sort of 
glad refrain : " In his hand are all the corners of the 
earth : and the strength of the hills is his also. The 
sea is his, and he made it : and his hands prepared 
the dry land. O come, let us worship: and fall down 
and kneel before the Lord oiu: Maker." 

Those were busy, happy days for Nell. Morning 
and evening she was drinking in fresh knowledge; for 
during the weeks that followed field-preachings were 
held in various places in the neighbourhood, and 
within a circuit of ten miles, wherever a meeting was 
arranged, thither the child came, sometimes with her 
mother, oftener alone, for it was only when the men 
were at sea that Dorothy would venture far from home. 

But after a little while Nell, always generous, desired 
to share the new glad knowledge with her neigh- 
bours. She began to induce first her young play- 
mates and then one or two of their mothers to go with 
her to the preachings ; but she was perplexed and a 
good deal disappointed to find that none of those she 
brought there were instructed and gladdened as she 
had been on first hearing of creation and redemption. 
The children, for the most part, were pleased with the 
singing, and they stared fixedly at the preacher, won 
by the sweet, bright countenance of that happy old 
man; but they neither understood nor remembered 
what he said, and the women when they came were 
not much better. Nell's mother, indeed, on one or 
two occasions wept softly, and all those days she 
went about her work with a dejected air and frequent 
sighs. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ADAM NILE. 




NE of the young persons whom Nell had 
induced to go to the preachings with her 
was her cousin Adam Nile. Adam was 
rather a sickly lad, somewhat stunted in 
growth, and wanting in the free, bold spirit 
of the hardy fishers. 

The boy had been almost from his infancy terrified 
and cowed by his father, who, thinking himself dis- 
graced by his son's weakness and timidity, and with 
a mistaken notion that he could thus cure him of 
those faults, often forced him by terrible, threats into 
perilous positions; and it was well if he did not after- 
wards beat him for having trembled and turned white 
while obeying. 

By the time he was fourteen or fifteen years old, 
his exaggerated terror of his father's anger made him 
dazed and dull, almost like a half-witted person, when 
in David's presence. With his aunt and Nell, especi- 
ally when alone with the latter, he was a quiet, oblig- 
ing boy, and rather pleasant company, for he had 
plenty of observation, and was not wanting in wit 
and humour. Had he belonged to another class of 
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life, and been carefully and tenderly brought up, he 
might have become a good scholar, possibly he would 
have been something of an original genius. And as 
he grew older and felt the necessity for it, he would 
have cultivated courage and endurance : people can 
cultivate these in themselves, but of all virtues they 
are the last that any one will learn from being beaten 
and bullied. I wish every boy who has a weak, 
timid schoolfellow or yoimger brother would remember 
this fact. 

Adam, attracted by the music and the strange, 
sweet words of Nell's new songs, began timidly to 
follow her to some of the preachings ; but the tidings 
of things unseen were not to him the source of glad- 
ness they had' been to Nell, rather were they an added 
source of that harassing fear which was already the 
torment of his life. To him, alas ! the name of 
" father " had been rendered terrible ; more terrible 
still did it become when applied to one all-seeing, 
always present Creator and Disposer of all things — 
one from whose hand death was no escape. The boy 
soon grew feverish and ill; he ate little and slept 
less. 

David, who was about to put to sea, noticed his 
haggard appearance as he went about his preparations, 
and roughly pushing him aside, he told him in a tone 
of withering contempt that he might stay at home 
with the women. Keenly as a reproach like this must 
have been felt by such a lad, exposing him as it did to 
the jeers of his fellows, yet the permission to remain at 
home came as a respite from some at least of the 
terrors that now seemed to hem him in on every side. 
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Faith in God is the one power that can make such 
lads as Adam brave and enduring; and faith has 
done it for many a man and boy, ay, and for many 
a woman and girl weaker still than he. But as yet 
Adam had not faith; as yet he only knew fear, which 
hath torment. 

It happened just at this time that Mr. Wesley had 
gone to a distant part of Cornwall, and possibly the 
preachers who addressed the assembled miners and 
fishers of this neighbourhood were neither so wise 
and loving, nor so ripened with long experience, as he 
was ; at least, their words did not bring to Adam the 
message which would deliver his soul from bondaga 
But Nell thought it must be because he was deaf to 
some things, while his ears were open only to others, 
that he continued so long trembling and dejected; 
for one evening, when they were both sitting on a 
grassy knoll, close to the preacher's feet, something 
was read that seemed just addressed to him. It was 
this : — " There were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock 
by night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them: and they were sore afraid. And the angel 
said unto them, Fear not : for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is bom this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord." But there was 
no change in Adam's wan face. Could it be that he 
had not heard ? 

That evening, as they were returning home by the 
sea-shore, a trembling, as of an ague fit, seized the 
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lad ; his limbs refused to carry him further. He sat 
down upon the shingle, and, summer evening as it 
was, his teeth chattered with cold. 

Nell wrapped her cloak about his feet and legs, 
bhen sitting down, she took 'his head in her lap, and 
chafed his hands, which soon became burning hot. 
When he complained of thirst, she brought him 
water in her hands from the dropping-well under the 
cliff; and having moistened his mouth with it, she 
raised his head again in her lap and sang to him 
softly, " Come, ye sinners poor and wretched." He 
lay quietly as she sang; and when she had done he 
caught hold of her hands, buried his face in her lap, 
and wept a little. This seemed to give him some 
relief; the feverish heat began to pass off as the 
shivering had done. 

" Adam," said Nell, after some minutes, " do you 
think you could walk home now ? We can't stay 
here much longer ; the tide is rising." 

The boy then sat up. Nell brought him more 
water ; and leaning on her shoulder he went slowly 
home. It was a matter to be thankful for that 
David was not at home that night. They got the 
lad into bed at once, and Dorothy made him warm 
drinks, for the cold fit had come on again. Once, 
when Nell brought him some of these preparations, 
he asked her if she could remember what that was 
the man read out of the book. The child's sharp 
ears and retentive memory served her well; and it 
was a good thing they did so, for she had nothing 
else to depend on for the Bible narratives that so 
many books have made familiar to you. Of the 
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precise words of what they had heard that evening 
she remembered only a few. She knew that the 
angel had said, " Fear not !" and that that was be- 
cause of the tidings he brought about Jesus the 
Saviour of mankind. Only two words quoted di- 
rectly; and yet I believe they did more to check 
the boy's fever than did Dorothy's cordials, useful as 
were the latter. All through the short hours of 
darkness little Nell remained by him, and when the 
daylight came her patient slept. 

His sleep was deep, for long wakefulness and fast- 
ing had exhausted him ; and now his moist skin, 
quiet breathing, and easy attitude would have told a 
more experienced nurse that the feverishness had 
passed off. Nature now overcame her, and her own 
small head sank in slumber so profound that Dorothy 
carried her all unconscious to her bed. 

When Adam awoke, late the next day, the illness 
had passed off; his body was refreshed and his 
mind calmed by that long sleep. He began to have 
a dim, trembling faith and hope, for that " Fear 
not!" had taken hold upon his mind; and he began 
at last to turn to the heavenly Father, coming to 
him, slowly indeed, but yet coming through Him 
who is The Way. 

Still, he could not help looking forward with some 
dread to David's return, for he had an uneasy feeling 
that the obedience he now desired to give to God 
might require of him something which would arouse 
the wrecker's displeasure. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A HAPPY INTERVIEW. 




UT when David Nile returned it appeared 
that other matters were occupying his 
thoughts. He took no notice of the doings 
either of his son or of Nell. The latter was 
a little surprised to observe that he seemed 
to be cultivating the acquaintance of her friend Peter 
Pierson. The first overture he made to the old sailor 
was a present of tobacco sent by Nell. She was 
pleased to be the bearer to her instructor of a gift 
which she knew he would value ; for David and his 
colleagues were always supplied with tobacco, rum, 
and brandy of the best quality. Peter received it 
with some signs of pleasure ; but if he shared Nell's 
surprise at the attention, he was not the man to ex- 
press that feeling. 

Soon afterwards, one August evening, as Nell was 
walking with her friend towards Puffin Point, he was 
greeted by David, who even turned and walked part 
of the way with them. 

Peter, being in one of his most genial humours, 
and perhaps remembering the excellence of the man's 
tobacco, did not repel this advance towards friendship. 
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Bo'sun alone seemed to rei^ard it with some desnree 
of suspicion, or it may have been jealousy, such a3 
dogs will often show. A few evenings later, Nell, 
returning from one of the weekly meetings, now 
regularly established at Pentyre, found Peter seated 
at supper with her uncle. Contrary to his habit, 
David on this occasion asked the child where she had 
been; and Nell, not without some flutterings of 
heart, told him simply. 

The fierce man's face grew dark ; Dorothy looked 
up with a scared expression from her cooking ; Adam, 
who was just entering, drew back precipitately, lest 
he should be suspected of having been with her. 
Nell, indeed, might have suffered for her candour, 
had not Peter interposed. 

" Let the maid be," said he. " She is a brave 
maid and true ; she'll take no harm at the preaching, 
and she'll do thee none." 

" She'd best do me none," said David with a scowl, 
and turned to his supper again. 

After this poor Adam took fright, and though he 
was always anxious to hear Nell's account of the 
sermons she had heard, and to learn hymns from 
her lips, yet it was not imtil the shortening days of 
autumn, when Mr. Wesley himself returned to pay 
his farewell visit for the season, that the boy found 
sufficient resolution to brave the possible consequences 
of attending. Then the presence of that heart-win- 
ning old man, — one of the most widely-loved of all 
the popular religious teachers that modem times have 
seen, — proved so powerful an inducement as to over- 
come all obstacles ; and Adam for a while seemed as 
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if he too might be enrolled among the number of 
those who through faith " wrought righteousness," 
and " out of weakness were made strong." He had to 
receive, however, a lesson more impressive even than 
were the words of the preacher before he could learn 
to trust God utterly, and to obey him, come what 
may. 

Now, Nell's little warm, grateful heart was at this 
time filled with a great longing that the beloved 
teacher, from whose lips she had first learned some- 
thing of the great unseen realities by which we are 
surrounded, would for once speak to her personally. 
She had often seen him hold little conferences with 
people who stood near him, but she feared that she was 
too small and insignificant to be noticed in a crowd ; 
and though she was not what could be called a shy 
child, yet in her great reverence for him she was too 
modest to put herself forward, or to do anything 
which would attract his attention. 

But small and quiet as she was, it did happen one 
evening that she had a few words from him. She 
had been standing close to him during the whole 
service, joining heartily in the hymns as usual. Once 
when her voice was raised with peculiar clearness in 
" Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing !" the old 
preacher's eyes rested lovingly on her for a few 
moments. She was unconscious of the gaze at the 
time; but as the people were moving off the field, 
to Nell's great delight his hand was laid for a mo- 
ment on her shoulder. 

" You are a sweet singer, little maid," said he. 
" 'Twere a pity and you should not sing in heaven." 
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Then meeting the child's pure eyes upturned to him, 
while her face flushed with pleasure, he asked, " Art 
thou a little lamb of Christ the good Shepherd's 
flock ?" 

" Yes, sir," said Nell simply ; " and I love him 
very much. And thank you, sir, for speaking to me," 
she added more timidly. 

" God bless thee, little one, and keep thee in this 
way for ever," said the old man tenderly ; and then 
they were separated by the moving crowd. 

Nell went home that evening with an especially 
warm, glad feeling in her heart. She went over and 
over again in her thoughts the little interview she 
had had, and wondered if such a thing would occur 
again. 

It did occur again, on the very last afternoon of his 
stay in those parts. On that day, when the preaching 
was over, Nell made her application for the hymn- 
book she had determined to purchase, and in payment 
for it she offered the small gold coin which had been 
hung upon her neck a long time ago. Nell did not 
know the value of it, nor did she know that it was 
not a current coin of the realm. Very little money 
had passed through her hands at any time, and this 
was the only piece she had ever possessed. She pre- 
sented it to the man who kept the books, asking 
simply whether it was enough. He looked at it curi- 
ously for a few moments, then telling her to wait by 
his books till he returned, he left her, and presently 
she saw him showing the coin to Mr. Wesley, who 
examined it, and after he had finished speaking to 
some other persons, came towards her, holding it in 
(ew) 4 
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his hand. He greeted her with a smile of recognition 
that delighted her little heart, filled as it was with 
loving reverence for him. 

"You would buy a book, little maid?" he said. 
" Can you read ? " 

" Only some, sir ; Peter is learning me," said Nell. 

"And did Peter also give you this gold piece to 
buy the book with ? " 

" No, sir; that is my own. I got it a long time ago 
to wear on my neck; it is all the money I have. 
Will it be enough?" said Nell, somewhat anxiously. 

"More than enough — far more; but it is not an 
English coin, and we could not change it for you, as 
we do not know the value of the gold in it. Never- 
theless, you shall have the book — Peter's scholar shall 
not want a book to read out of. But tell me, little 
maid, how came you by this Spanish gold piece ? " 

Nell raised her clear true eyes to meet the searching 
gaze that was bent upon her ; a troubled look came 
into her face as she answered, without hesitation, but 
in a low tone, — 

" Sir, it came from the wreck — ^the one long ago; I 
hardly remember it." 

" Then you remember some other wreck, or more 
than one, perhaps ? " he asked. 

Nell's face grew more troubled still, and tears stood 
in her eyes. She longed to tell this kind old man all 
her thoughts about the terrible wrecks, her firm resolve 
to keep her own hands clean from all part in the dark 
deeds that were done at such times, and her earnest 
hope and longing that her people might yet turn from 
those crimes. But she was little accustomed to speak 
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her deeper thoughts, so that words failed her, and she 
only answered timidly, — 

" Yes." 

" My child," he said tenderly, his keen eye not fail- 
ing to notice her troubled look, " do you know that 
the plunder of a wreck is unlawful ? It is not for 
God's child to touch such things." 

Nell had no idea that it was a crime to appropriate 
goods cast up by the sea, things which had been the 
property of men already dead. It was the cruelty 
and the recklessness of life that she abhorred. She 
looked up in the venerable face, and said earnestly, — 

" I don't know anything hardly except what I've 
heard you say, and what Peter's learned me. I didn't 
know it was wrong for me to have that gold piece ; 
but I'm quite sure God is angry with us for letting 
folks be drownded. And I'll have nought to do with 
it no more; and oh, sir, don't you think God will learn 
all our folks to leave it off, and Jesus will save them 
from being wicked and from going to hell ? " 

" Little maid, little maid," said John Wesley in a 
voice tremulous with emotion, "God has given thee 
an honourable charge. See that thou fail not in it. 
My child, if thou art faithful to thy God, thy kinsmen 
will be against thee for a season, for it is ordained 
that ' those who will live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution.' Nevertheless, be not thou afraid 
of them that kill the body. God will surely stay the 
rough wind for thee, dear lamb ; and if thou but con- 
tinuest faithful, I tell thee that * in doing this thou 
shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee.' " 

The last words were spoken with a kind of prophetic 
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utterance, as if the speaker had full assurance that it 
would be even so. 

Nell only half understood what he had said, and 
she watched him wonderingly as he proceeded to 
select a strongly-bound hymn-book from his com- 
panion's store, and having desired the man to fetch an 
ink-horn, he wrote on the fly-leaf Nell's name and his 
own, with the date of the gift, and under them the 
words: — 

" Be not weary in well-doing : for in due season ye 
shall reap, if you faint not." 

"What time I am afraid I will put my trust in 
thee... In God have I put my trust; I will not fear 
what man can do unto me." 

Then he put the book in her hand, and with a 
blessing and an affectionate farewell he bade her 
hasten home. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



IN TROUBLE. 




ELL did not long delay to carry her new trea- 
sure to Peter to be admired ; and Peter — 
wise Peter, who could write as well as read — 
read the inscription, but made no comment 
thereupon. 

A change had been coming over Peter of late. Ever 
since David Nile had begun to make friends with him, 
he had become more sociable, inasmuch as he would 
sometimes now sit smoking and even talking with the 
men of the cliff; and it was no uncommon thing for 
him when returning from his duty to stay for supper 
at Nile's house. More than once he had remained 
drinking with David until his most unusual loquacity 
plainly showed that drink had taken effect upon him, 
and was making him behave otherwise than he would 
have done if perfectly sober. On the other hand, 
when he was alone with Nell, instead of the quiet 
silence in which there was not a shade of ill-temper, 
or the pleasanter moods in which he used to amuse 
and instruct her, he was now often morose and snappish 
— discontented with himself, and cross even to Nell 
and his dumb* companions. Nell was troubled at this 
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change in her friend ; and as for Bo'sun, he knew not 
what to make of it. When he received an undeserved 
rebuff from his master, he would sit and gaze at 
him with sad, reproachful eyes, and this often made 
Peter more uncomfortable and therefore crosser than 
before. 

One conclusion the loving old dog-mind seemed to 
have come to, and that was that David Nile's company 
and David Nile's cottage had something to do with his 
master's altered demeanour. To the former Bo'sun 
showed by unmistakable signs a decided aversion, and 
the latter he steadily refused to enter, always waiting 
for his master outside the door, and except when Nell 
approached, making not the smallest demonstration of 
friendliness to any one. 

Then there came evenings when Peter's hand was 
unsteady, and he made many attempts with the flint 
and steel before a spark caught the tinder ; and once 
when Nell was with him, she did more towards build- 
ing and kindling the fire than he did. 

Bo'sun looked on uneasily, with occasional little 
faint whines. When the flame shot up, he did not 
express his pleasure as usual, but crept to Nell's side, 
pressing his head lovingly and plaintively against her; 
and when Peter, dazed and stupid-looking, turned to 
go home, the dog followed him sadly, head and tail 
drooping — a dog bowed down with grief and shame. 

It was now September, and showery, gusty weather 
had set in. Yet a certain anxious, uneasy feeling 
about Peter prompted Nell to go with him on the 
afternoon following that which I have just mentioned. 
She met him ascending the hill in company with her 
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uncle. He was looking pale and rather ill, but he 
greeted her without any of the surliness that he had 
sometimes shown of late. Bo'sun was following very 
close to his heels ; the dear old dog had not yet recov- 
ered his spirits. Arrived at the top of the hill, Peter 
paused a moment as if to rest. Nile urged him to 
tiun in and have something to warm him. "The day 
was cold, and there was plenty of time." 

Peter declined; he would rather turn in on his way 
back, he said. While he spoke, he was uneasily search- 
ing his pockets. He had forgotten to bring the key 
of the chamber under the tower. He must hasten back 
for it; that would take all the time there was to spare. 

"Nay," said David, "Nell is lighter than you. 
Tell her where it is, and sit you down within while 
she fetches it." 

This suggestion pleased Peter, for he was little 
inclined for a hurried walk twice again over the 
ground he had just come. 

" The maid knows where to find it," he said. " Eun, 
Nell, and come back like a young greyhound." 

He gave her the key of his cottage as he spoke, and 
then turned away after David. 

Nell was quick, for besides her anxiety lest the tide 
should be before them, she dreaded to leave Peter long 
in the hands of her uncle. The old sailor, who used 
to appear immovable from his piupose, had of late 
shown himself so weak, and particularly sensitive to 
the influence of David Nile. 

When, almost breathless, she entered her uncle's 
cottage, she saw only her mother. Anxiously she 
asked for Peter. Had he not been there ? 
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" Nay," said Dorothy. " He passed the door a while 
ago with David ; they did not come in." 

"Have they gone on to the Point, think you, 
mother ? " said Nell, preparing to follow. 

"Nay; they could not well go there without they 
passed this again. Most like they are in one of tha 
houses." 

Nell went out to look. There were not many 
places for him to have gone into. But there, at the 
door of a dingy house that she had never yet entered 
— a house where a certain ill-conditioned companion 
of David's dwelt alone — Bo'sun was sitting on hiis 
haunches waiting with some impatience for his master. 
Should she also wait beside him, trusting that Peter 
could not be induced to forget a duty so punctually 
fulfilled for many years ? Or should she boldly 
knock at the door and ask for him ? There was a 
kind of mystery about this house and its owner that 
made her hesitate to adopt the latter course. Favour- 
ite as she was with the fishermen generally, she could 
not remember that this man had ever spoken to her. 
It was generally believed that his house was stored 
with goods unlawfully gotten, and many were the 
whispers as to the beauty and value of some of these 
wares. 

Nell thought she would at least make sure that 
Peter was inside before she ventured to knock. A 
little child was sitting on a low wall close by. " Have 
you seen Peter Pierson to-day ? " she asked him. 

"Ay," said the child, nodding his head towards 
the mysterious door. " He's in there." 

Nell knew that whatever else the house contained 
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it was sure to be supplied with spirituous liquor of 
the strongest description, and this fact, together with 
what she had lately seen of Peter, made her very 
uneasy. She must at all events let him know that 
she had brought the key, so she knocked boldly with 
it on the door. 

Receiving no answer, she tried to lift the latch, 
but the door was otherwise fastened. She listened, 
and heard voices faintly, as if people were talking 
in a cellar lower than the ground where she stood. 

As she paused, listening, with her finger still on 
the latch, Bo'sun drew near with a little whine, and 
began to lick her hand. 

" O Bo'sun," cried the child almost in tears, " what 
shall we do ? The tide won't stay, and your master 
tarries. What shall we do, Bo'sun ? " 

But the dog could only gaze at her with a dumb 
pathos in his eyes. He knew she was in trouble. 
Who can say how far he understood the cause ? 

She stood there drawing the curly ears through 
her fingers, her tears beginning to gather and fall, 
until a heavy driving shower made her run for shelter 
to her own home. She was followed by Bo'sun, who 
placed himself in the shelter of a wall, still refusing 
to enter the cottage. 

As soon as the shower cleared oif David Nile came 
striding towards the cottage. He was in high glee ; 
his white teeth gleamed beneath his dark mustache. 

" Where's Peter ? " asked Nell the moment he ap- 
peared. 

" Peter's safe. What would you with Peter ? " he 
said with a short laugh. 
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" I want to give him the key." 

"Oh, the key; nay, you were too slow. Peter 
couldn't wait. He'll break .the lock, I'll warrant," 
and David laughed again. — "Come, Dorothy, let's 
have supper, and the maid shall sing while it's adoing. — 
Here, Nell, sing us a brave sea-song, my maid. May- 
hap thee'll have a gold chain about thy neck in the 
morning. Thee shall have it if it comes to my 
share." 

A sickness almost to fainting came over Nell as 
he spoke. That they had done something to Peter — 
they had either made him stupidly drunk or else 
detained him against his will— -she was convinced. He 
might have gone without the key if there really had 
been no time to spare, but he could not have gone 
without Bo'sun, the dog never would have stayed 
behind. But worse than all her anxiety about Peter 
was the conviction that he had been tampered with 
for a purpose. The wreckers were resolved that no 
warning-light should appear on the Point to-night ; 
they had hopes of a wreck worth plundering. David's 
glee and his generous promises could have no other 
meaning. Her resolve was quickly taken. She filled 
and lighted her uncle's pipe without a word; and 
then, with that marvellous self-command that she 
had so early practised, she sat down and sang in her 
clear treble a song which she took care should not 
have too many stanzas. The song finished, she rose 
and quickly left the kitchen. Outside she found her 
mother, who had stepped out to clean some fish. 

" Mother," she said, " kiss me, and ask God to keep 
me safe. I am going to light the fire on Puffin 
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Point. There is only just time to go there. I think 
I shall not be able to come back to-night." 

" Child ! " exclaimed Dorothy, letting fall the fish 
from her hands, " are you mazed ? What's come to 
Peter that you should light the fire ? " 

" What's come to Peter I cannot tell ; but he is not 
gone to the Point, for the dog is here and I have the 
key. There'll be no light to-night unless I kindle it." 

" And what business of yours is the light, child ? 
You cannot go there in this rain and wind, and may- 
hap stop on the Point all night. It would be your 
death, what between cold and fear." 

" I can bear the cold, and I shall not have fear. 
Besides, I will go quickly and return if I can. 
Mother, mother, let me go, else we shall have the 
death of more brave men upon us! I know they 
expect a wreck to-night, and they are keeping Peter 
somewhere so that there may be no light to guide 
the pilot. Mother, God would have me go." 

" Truly you have no fear ; and I believe that God 
would keep his wind and rain from hurting you. 
But if the men are crossed in their purpose, and they 
see the light, and know how it came there, they will 
nigh kill you, child, and me too mayhap for being 
your mother." 

"Mother, if God can bid the wind and rain not 
to hurt me, he can hinder the folks hurting me too. 
Mother, I shall be doing his bidding, and then it will 
be true what is written in my book : * The Lord is on 
my side. I will not fear what man can. do unto me.' 
Oh, we have been wicked, wicked in the matter of 
these wrecks ! But if only I can save a crew from 
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those fearsome rocks, I think God will bless us; may- 
hap he will teach them all to leave off wrecking." 

The words were spoken with such intensity of 
feeling, that even the mother's fears were for the 
moment overcome. She was raised by their earnest- 
ness above the usual tone of her own mind, and 
brought for once into sympathy with the nobler 
thoughts her child had learned. 

"Go," she said; "and God be with thee, child. 
Go and do his bidding ; " and with one fervent kiss 
Nell was gone^ 



CHAPTER IX. 



A BRAVE MAID. 




ER first care was to induce Bo'sun to go 
with her. He had returned to the door 
where he had seen his master enter, and 
was there keeping guard over the tinder- 
box wrapped in an oil-cloth cover to protect 
it from wet. 

« Bo'sun," she said, bending over him and speakmg 
softly, as she took the rough head between her hands, 
" come with me ; come and light the fire." 

Bo'sun hesitated— divided in his allegiance. He 
had assisted in the lighting of the fire every day 
since he had been a dog, and all the words and 
phrases connected with the business were familiar to 
him. He had somehow learned that the matter was 
important — by no means to be omitted. Should it 
be done even in the absence of his master ? He 
looked towards the closed door, at which he had at 
intervals whined and scratched in vain; then he 
turned his eyes to Nell, pleadingly, as if entreating 
her to use her superior powers. Alas ! here she was 
as helpless as her dumb companion. 

" No, Bo'sun," she whispered ; " Peter 's not coming. 
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Come along. We'U light the fire. Good Bo'sun ! 
good old dog ! " 

Then she drew him gently by the collar, and he 
was persuaded. It was not, however, without many 
a pause and backward look, which sadly impeded the 
journey she desired to ihake in such haste, that the 
faithful brute followed her along the way. 

Ah, why do we call a man " beastly " when he has 
rendered 'himself forgetful of his duties and incapable 
of fidelity? When have we seen beasts unfaithful 
to charges we have taught them to regard as theirs ? 
Nay; will not a dog shed his blood in defence of 
some poor property committed to his care, and endure 
the extremes of weariness, cold, and hunger rather 
than quit a post to which he was appointed by a 
master who is far away, perhaps never to return ? 
Truly in some matters men might be " beastly " with 
advantage. 

Two things favoured Nell in her enterprise. First, 
that the late drenching shower had driven all loiterers 
indoors, so there was no one to observe and report on 
her actions. Secondly, that after the shower the 
squall had abated, so that there was not now any 
wind that retarded her progress. It was not until 
she had crossed the shingle and commenced the rocky 
ascent that it began to rise again. She drew her 
cloak closely round her, and went on bravely, at the 
same time encouraging the dog with cheery words ; 
for just as she had stepped upon the rock, a wave of 
the advancing tide swept over the path she had left, 
and Bo'sun's paws were wet with the salt spray. This 
was imlike his previous experience — a confirmation of 
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his suspicion that all was not right. He looked as 
if he were about to turn tail and run home again. 
Had he done so it would have been a serious mis- 
fortune to Nell, for nothing would have induced him 
to part with the tinder-box, and without this she 
would have been unable to carry out her bold scheme, 
and would spend to no purpose a lonely night upon 
the rock — for even now she could hardly return with 
safety. So she laid hold firmly upon his collar, at the 
same time inciting him to go forward with, " Come, 
we'U light the fire, Bo'sun. Good Bo'sun ; well make 
a brave blaze ! " 

Arrived at the top, he went steadily through the 
ceremony of laying down the tinder-box and return- 
ing to receive his block of wood at the door, where 
Nell had just inserted the key and was struggling to 
turn it in the rusty lock. She was obliged to put 
both hands to the task. In doing this she let go her 
hold upon her cloak, which the wind first lifted from 
her shoulders and then wrenched from its fastenings, 
carrying it off to make sport with. A poor little red 
rag it looked as she lost sight of it driven before the 
squall. A loss to the little maid at any time, it was 
doubly so in view of the night that was before her. 
But this was no time to give much thought to such a 
matter, — now, when her cheek was flushed and her 
blood quickened in its course with the consciousness 
of a noble and perilous service more than half a<5Com- 
plished, the first difficulties overcome, return impos- 
sible, the final difficulty yet to contend with. 

It took all her strength to turn the key ; and then 
there were several journeys to be made in the teeth of 
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the wind before she could, single-handed, carry up 
sufficient fuel for the beacon. This accomplished, she 
had to build up a little shelter behind which she 
could kindle a few chips, for to expose her tinder to 
the wind would be to have it carried away from her. 
Then taking advantage of the first lull, she quickly 
lifted a handful of blazing shavings to the centre of 
the pile. Bo'sun, who had all the time followed her 
to and fro with increasing anxiety, now watched 
breathlessly, until the brilliant flame, this time flicker- 
ing and driven before the breeze, shot out into the 
deepening dusk. Then he gave his little sharp bark, 
and turned to go. Nell knew that return was long 
since impossible ; but she followed the dog, fearing he 
might attempt the passage and be lost in the waves. 

It was as she thought, — ^the path by which they 
had come was completely and deeply covered, and the 
water, vexed outside by frequent squalls into what is 
known as " a chopping sea," was swirling and seething 
in the narrow passage between the cliffs. The dog 
entered the water, but finding its strength too much 
for him, drew back, and sat down on the bare rock — 
howling. 

And Nell, now that her task was accomplished, and 
the strain upon her feelings was relaxed, and her 
quickened pulses fell to their natural condition ; now 
that there was no longer a difficult work to absorb 
her energies and shut out all thought of personal suf- 
fering and risk ; now that she had ceased to be a 
heroine struggling against overwhelming odds to do a 
deed surpassing her natural strength, in order to save 
the lives of her fellow-men, and had become instead a 
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little, weary, tearful, shivering child, alone on a bare 
rock in the midst of an angry sea, cut off for long 
dark hours from all possible communication with any 
human being, the only sound that could reach her 
above the roaring of the water being that most weird 
and dismal of all earthly voices, the howling of a large 
dog ; with plenty of leisure, too, to consider how that 
isolating belt of wUd water was her only protection 
from the infuriated man whose wicked design she had 
baffled and whom she must in all probability meet 
to-morrow ; — did NeU now regret what she had done ? 
Nay, I do not think she regretted it. True, she shiv- 
ered with cold and trembled with apprehension, less 
even of the lonely darkness than of to-morrow's reck- 
oning. True, she cried real child's tears for the loss 
of her cloak, and her heart was filled with vain yearn- 
ing for that to which children turn as the one unfail- 
ing solace of all chUdish woe — ^the loving, sheltering 
clasp of mother's arms. And yet she did not wish the 
act undone which had placed an impassable barrier 
between her and that warm refuge. Nor was she one 
to give way long to helpless crying. Finding she was 
unable to induce Bo'sun to leave his place by the ris- 
ing water, she returned alone to get some warmth at the 
sheltered side of the brazier. She did get warmth, 
and she got some comfort too when she saw the flames, 
driven about as they were before the constantly veer- 
ing wind, and knew that their light was shed far out 
on the troubled sea. 

The daylight was now quite gone, but the light 
from the beacon, though somewhat uncertain on nights 
like this, was sufficient for young eyes to read by. 

(ew) 5 
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Nell drew her little book from her bosom, and looked 
first at the inscription on the fly-leaf. She cried a 
little over it, and yet it comforted her. She thought 
how true the beloved preacher's words had come, and 
wondered how he could so foretell the future — not 
knowing, in her childishness, that as regards men's 
actions the aged can always tell something of the 
future from their knowledge of the past. Then she 
thought that as all he had said about the trials and 
difficulties that awaited her had come so true, his con- 
cluding words would surely come true also. She had 
not forgotten them : " Nevertheless, if thou continuest 
faithful, I tell thee that in so doing thou shalt save 
both thyself and them that hear thee." 

After that she turned over the leaves till she came 
to the hynin that perhaps that longing, yearning 
thought about her mother's arms had brought to her 
mind ; and so lifting her voice, she sang : — 

" Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high I 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past ; 
Safe into the haven guide — 
Oh receive my soul at last ! 

" Other refuge have I none; 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee : 
Leave, oh ! leave me not alone — 
Still support and comfort me. 
All my trust on thee is stayed; 
All my help from thee I bring : 
Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of thy wing. 

" Wilt thou not regard my call? 
Wilt thou not accept my prayer? 
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Lo ! I sink, I faint, I fall ! 
So on thee I cast my care. 
Beach me out thy gracious hand, 
While I of thy strength receive ; 
Hoping against hope I stand, 
Dying, and behold I live! 

" Thou, O Christ, art all I want ; 
More than all in thee I find ; 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint. 
Heal ihe sick, and lead the blind. 
Just and holy is thy nfune — 
I am all unrighteousness ; 
False and fuU of sin I am — 
Thou art full of truth and grace. 

'' Plenteous grace with thee is found, 
Grace to cover all my sin ; 
Let the healing streams abound ; 
Make and keep me pure within. 
Thou of life the Fountain art, 
Freely let me take of thee ; 
Spring thou up within my heart, 
Rise to all eternity ! " 

I daresay that this hymn is not here exactly as you 
have heard it, but this is how Charles Wesley wrote 
it and how Nell sang it on that wild night in the 
midst of a troubled sea. 

No human ear was by to hear that song, quickly 
lost as it was in the roar of the water, carried away 
by the wind that before it was finished began again 
to rise. But may there not have been an unseen 
watcher sent forth to guard the lonely child, listening 
with tender joy to the words of faith and love, watch- 
ing, with the pleasure angels know, a little sad and 
trembling mortal drawing near to the Great Healer — 
sheltering her soul within the circle of that deep love 
whereof the mother's bosom she had longed for is but 
a shadowy type ? 



CHAPTER X. 



A NIGHT AT SEA. 




SHIP was on the sea that night, bound for a 
western English port — a merchant vessel 

^ ^ stout and stanch, and freighted with costly 

vi^^ wares, well manned and skilfully managed, 
Y a. indUdwa. needful in this squaUyweaTher! 
in the neighbourhood of the granite-bound Cornish 
coast. 

There was considerable anxiety on board, something 
even approaching to gloom, among men usually gay 
and laughter-loving ; for though home was near and 
the ship was not at present in actual danger, yet the 
weather was most uncertain. At any moment she 
might be overtaken by a squall, fiercer than those she 
had yet experienced, and they all knew only too well 
what was the fame of the south-western shores of 
their native land. 

There was a sailor on board who was not one of 
the crew, but a disabled man-of-war's-man returning 
to England by this merchant vessel. A pleasant, 
cheery man, notwithstanding his wooden leg, and a 
great favourite with the crew, among whom he mixed 
freely. The men called him " pious Bill," and indeed 
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the name was not inappropriate. His influence among 
them was of the best. 

On this evening he had gathered all the disengaged 
hands around him in the forecastle. He has been 
holding a little religious service, short and hearty and 
sailor-like. Hark ! they are joining him in the same 
hymn that Nell has been singing on the shore : — 

" Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly." 

Perhaps the grand deep voice of the man-of-war's-man 
and his uncommon musical ability are among the 
things that make him popular with the men, though 
certainly his readiness to help in all work where 
hands only ate needed is a prime cause. 

Scarcely is the hymn concluded when an announce- 
ment is made which causes considerable consternation 
in the forecastle. The pilot has met with an accident 
at the wheel. It is believed his arm is disabled, and 
he is the only man on board thoroughly familiar with 
the coast to which they are drawing near. The 
captain is in perplexity. He must take the wheel 
himself if Ben cannot hold out. 

Pious Bill rises at once. " If a man with a wooden 
leg may steer," said he, " I'm his man. I sailed these 
seas, man and boy, many years afore I was in the 
king's service. Shall I offer to the captain, mates ? " 

The suggestion was approved off; the men had 
great confidence in pious Bill. After a few search- 
ing questions as to his qualifications, the captain gladly 
consented to appoint him pilot for the night, and he 
went astern immediately. 
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" Give place there, mate," said he to the man who, 
white with pain, was still working bravely on with one 
arm. " I have orders to take the wheel I warrant 
a broken arm is a worse thing for a pilot than a 
wooden leg." The wounded man gladly gave place, 
and Bill was installed in his responsible and anxious 
post. 

Darkness fell as he stood at the wheel, keeping a 
keen look-out' for the lights which he knew should 
appear at certain points along the coast. Coast-light- 
ing at that time was not what it is now. Now lights 
have their distinctive characters, so that each light- 
house is known by the colour of its lantern, or by its 
revolving, fixed, or flashing light, and any mariner by 
referring to his chart can tell what part of the coast 
he is passing. But in those days the beacon-fire blazed 
alike on all, and there was then more danger of mis- 
taking the situation of any light than there is now. 

One light Bill watched for with special anxiety; he 
knew that when it was passed some of the most difficult 
navigation would be over. An hour before midnight 
it came in sight, and with a thankful heart the pilot 
noted it and shaped his course accordingly, little 
dreaming, good man, whose hand it was that had 
kindled the warning blaze. Soon the fast-sailing ship 
had left it behind : it dwindled to a mere spark far 
astern, and was lost sight of. So the beacon flamed and 
flared, now shooting straight up towards the heavens, 
now driven before the fitful blast. And Bill steered, 
and as he steered at times he prayed. And the 
merchantman made her way steadily and without dis- 
aster to the port for which she was bound. 
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And Nell? Well, Nell had scarcely finished her 
hymn when she became aware that it was not safe to 
remain where she was by the brazier, for the rising 
wind drove before it sparks and blazing chips, which 
might set fire to her clothes. So she took refuge in 
the chamber below. She had to build a little shelter 
in order to protect herself from the draught that came 
under the door, and then to arrange the best couch 
she could among the blocks of wood. Still it was 
very cold without her cloak, and, notwithstanding her 
weariness, she had but short, imeasy snatches of sleep, 
imtil shortly before midnight, when Bo'sim, which had 
but lately ceased to howl, came and scratched at the 
door for admission. Nell rose and opened to him. 
When she again lay down he stretched himself beside 
her. This warmth was a great comfort. She pillowed 
her head upon his curly neck and soon fell into a deep 
sleep, and for some hours remembered her troubles no 
more. 



CHAPTER XL 



THE BED CLOAK. 




|T was not until he had finished his supper on 
that memorable evening that David Nile 
noticed Nell's absence ; then, being at a loss 
for some way of passing the next hour or 
two, he called for the little musician. 
"Where's Nell?" he asked Dorothy, when he received 
no answer to his call. 

" She's gone abroad," said Dorothy ; " I would she 
was come back. Shall I draw you more beer ? " she 
asked, anxious to keep him quiet by any means. 

"No," said David. A night's work requiring a 
clear head and a steady hand might be before him, 
therefore he considered it more prudent not to drink 
deeply. Dorothy would have been thankful to see 
him become drowsy and fall asleep then and there, 
but this would not have suited his purpose. He did 
not mean to sleep until daylight came again. To 
avoid the influence of the warmth and the heavy meal 
he had eaten, he rose several times and went out to 
observe the weather prospects. 

On one of these occasions the fierce man's face 
clouded suddenly, and he uttered fearful words ; for 
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there, on Puffin Point, flamed the familiar beacon clear 
and strong. Furiously he dashed down the path that 
led to the gloomy house I have told you of. " You 
have let him go !" he exclaimed angrily, as the owner 
of the house, a man of more forbidding aspect than 
David himself, appeared in answer to his summons. 

" Let who go ? What! Peter ? why, he's within, as 
sound asleep as ever I saw a man," said the other, 
with a laugh more wicked than David's frown. 

"Look there, man!" exclaimed David Nile excitedly, 
extending his arm towards the flaming beacon; "who's 
done that ? " 

For a moment the man was dumb with astonish- 
ment ; then he said, in a bewildered way, " The dog 
was here ; have you seen him ? " 

"The dog!" returned David with contempt; "when 
did you see a beast light a fire ; ay, and carry coals 
up a flight of steps besides ? " 

" I'm no fool, David Nile," retorted the other : " I 
never said the dog had done it; but who's the beast 
gone with ? There's none on the cliff" he'd follow, nor 
none in the village neither." 

" None," said David, " save — ," and here a thought 
struck him that seemed to excite him to greater anger 
than ever. Nell was the only person for whom the 
dog would have left off watching for his master ; Nell 
was missing from her home on this wild night, and 
she had the key of the tower on Puffin Point. But 
was it possible she could have accomplished the work 
alone? Could she have reached the Point in time 
from the hour when she had left the cottage, the tide 
running in as it was then ? Could she, imassisted, 
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have dragged up the burdens of wood and coal 
necessary to build that huge fire? Fiercely he turned 
and strode towards his home. Dorothy fled at the 
sound of his voice, but he laid hold of Adam as the 
boy was seeking to escape. Adam had been close at 
hand during Nell's conversation with her mother. 
He had heard it all, but had kept out of sight lest 
she should ask him to go with her, yet feeling that he 
ought to go. He was, therefore, at no loss to account 
for his father's anger. 

" Where's the maid ? " shouted David, as he seized 
the trembling boy by the arm. 

Adam turned ashy white; he would at that moment 
have said anything, anything that would have enabled 
him to escape from that terrible clutch, but his tongue 
refused to utter a sound. 

David dragged him to the door. " Has she gone 
yonder ? " he cried, pointing to the flaming beacon. 

" Yes," faltered the boy ; and then added piteously, 
" I wouldn't go, father." 

David laughed a hard, angry, mocking laugh, 
"That you would not," he cried, striking the livid 
face as he spoke. " The maid is a viper, a witch ! but 
she's no coward like you. You saw her go to spoil 
my work, and you never warned your father. You 
shall rue it." Then he beat him furiously. 

Having thus wreaked the first burst of his anger 
upon his boy, David did not immediately seek another 
victim. Content with uttering wild, bad words and 
fierce threats against Nell and her mother, he left the 
cottage and did not return that night. 

But Adam, although he quailed and blanched before 
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his terrible father, though in the first agony of fear 
he had resorted to a mean subterfuge in order to 
propitiate him, was yet not altogether the boy he once 
had been. As he crept away, bruised and exhausted, 
he felt no resentment against Nell ; nor would he, if 
he could, have cancelled the brave deed for which he 
had been the first to suffer. His pitiful shrinking 
from such suffering had caused him to give but a faint 
and cold assent to an act that he knew was right, 
though his conscience reproached him with meanness 
and cowardice in holding back; but the fact of having 
actually suffered gave him a far stronger sympathy 
with it. Now it seemed as if he too had some part 
in the matter; and he was really glad that he, and not 
little slender Nell, had been the first to meet the 
wrath of the baffled wrecker. In short, something of 
that inexplicable martyr-joy which is given to those 
who suffer martyr-pain was in Adam's soul that night. 
And it strengthened him so that he never again feared 
with such a craven, cowardly fear, the possible conse- 
quences of doing a righteous act. 

When the soimd of David's steps had died away, 
Dorothy came down to do what she could for the poor 
lad. Such wounds as his were nothing new to her, 
and she tended him skilfully enough. She did not 
go to bed that night, nor could she have slept if she 
had ; her mind was too full of thoughts and anxieties 
for her child, and she watched for the first hour of 
day that she might go to her. 

Before daybreak she looked out. The sky was 
clear now, and the waning moon had risen: thin clouds 
were still scudding rapidly across her face; but the 
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wind, which had veered round about midnight, had 
greatly subsided. Dorothy knew that the tide must 
be ebbing now ; in an hour or so it would be suffi- 
ciently low to allow of access to Puffin Point. She 
had no very definite plan with regard to Nell, but she 
felt that she must go to her to bring her food, and, if 
possible, she must keep her out of Nile's way for 
some time. 

Adam heard her stirring, and came out from the 
inner room, rightly guessing what she was about. 

" You'd best stay, Adam," she said. " Your father 
might be angered with you again if you come with 
me." 

" No," he answered ; " I must go to Nell, and you 
can't go alone over those rocks in the dark." 

" There is moonlight," said she, " and it will soon 
be day." But she was glad to have the company, so 
she made no further objection. 

When they reached the place at which they should 
cross over to Puffin Point day was breaking, but the 
path was not yet uncovered, so they turned and walked 
a little way along the shingly shore under the shelter 
of the cliffs. 

"There's somewhat cast up yonder by the rock," 
said Adam — "a coat or a cloak." And with the heredi- 
tary wrecker's instinct he hastened to secure the prize. 
When Dorothy came up to him he was holding it in 
his hand, looking at it with a dazed and terrified ex- 
pression. There was just light enough to see the 
colour ; it was a little red cloak — ^Nell's cloak — sea- 
stained, rent, and heavy with sand ! 

For a moment they looked in one another's faces, 
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each reading the unspoken thought of the other, and 
then with a wild cry Dorothy sank upon the shingle, 
mourning like Jacob over the familiar garment of her 
child. 

At Adam's suggestion that Nell might still be safe, 
though she had lost her cloak in a squall, hope sprung 
up in the mother's mind, and she hastened back to the 
Point. The path was passable now, and just as she 
stepped upon it Peter's dog bounded past her, up the 
green slope, and away over the cliffs towards his home. 
She wrung her hands : oh that the dumb brute could 
for once tell what he had seen. She pressed on, un- 
mindful that her feet were wetted by the receding 
water. She reached the high groimd and called, "Nell, 
Nell ! " but no answer came, no sound but the lapping 
of the water on the stones below, and the steady 
roaring of the long swell that broke upon a distant 
shore. 

The daylight was growing stronger every moment ; 
the waning moon began to pale before it. She set 
herself to look for further traces of her child. In 
the ashes and cinders about the brazier there were 
prints of a little maiden's feet, especially at the side 
where the wind had not disturbed them. Then there 
was a little line of cinders and ashes, as if carried on 
some one's feet away from the fire, down towards the 
water, but not towards the steps in the rock. Dorothy 
followed this indication till she came to a steep sandy 
slope beneath which there was a deep depression in 
the shore, never entirely dry, but on the upper part 
of the slope the water rose only during spring-tides. 
Here a dog's feet had lately passed, and also probably 
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the feet of a child ; but the marks of the latter were 
indistinct in the dry, loose sand They went as far 
as the last high-water mark, but there was no second 
line that told of returning footsteps. 

Had Nell sought to return after nightfall ? Had 
she missed her way to the rocky steps, and fallen 
from this slope into the deep water below ? Dorothy 
looked down. How she loathed the dark, gurgling 
water that was heaving and tossing in that trough 
among the rocks ! 

She was standing at the place where on the pre- 
vious evening Nell had run down after the dog to 
the water's edge. Probably both child and dog came 
this way for the sake of shelter from the blast of 
wind which was then blowing. A few steps further, 
just below the high- water line, they had crossed over 
to the one place by which at low water the point was 
accessible from the mainland. The mark of these 
footsteps had, of course, been obliterated; and as it 
was over the rock that Nell had reascended, no track 
was left to tell of her return. 

All this, of course, was not so plain to Dorothy as 
it is to you. As she stood clasping the drenched and 
tattered garment, and observing the tracks that ter- 
minated so abruptly just above that pit of restless 
water, she had scarcely a doubt that Nell had been 
drowned, while the dog had saved himself by swim- 
ming. She returned to the tower on the summit. 
She put her hand to the door and found it was locked. 
She did not call now ; it seemed as if her parched 
lips could never more utter that name. She turned 
and went quickly home. Adam was there before her, 
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crouched on the hearth and sobbing bitterly. Dorothy- 
did not cry. Dry-eyed she went about her ordinary 
morning work — ^kindling up the fire and preparing 
the early meal ; but all the time she kept the little 
wet red cloak folded on her bosom. 

After a time Nile's heavy step was heard approach- 
ing the door. She went to meet him, boldly enough 
now, for in her aoguish and despair she had forgotten 
to be afraid. 

When he came up, she drew the cloak from her 
bosom, and held it up before him. "The maid is 
drownded!" she cried fiercely. "And it's your doing, 
wicked man; it's your doing !" 

David fell back for a moment. Then thinking that 
this was a trick to prevent him wreaking his ven- 
geance on Nell, he roughly pushed the mother aside 
and entered his dwelling. She followed him with a 
torrent of wild words. For years she had been silent 
and subdued before him. Now it seemed as if all 
her fear had turned to bitter hate, and she was cast- 
ing it in his f aca 

For a while he -heeded it not. Going over to 
Adam, he shook the lad by the shoulder, and de- 
manded, " What's all this fool's work ? " But from 
the sobbing boy he could get no answer, save " Nell 
is drownded." 

He turned then on Dorothy. "Whist, woman!" 
he shouted ; " if your child is drownded — and that I 
don't believe — Id naught to do with it. It's her own 
work — a good riddance, mayhap," he muttered imder 
his breath 

But there was no stopping the torrent of Dorothy's 
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excited speech. In spite of menaces and rough words 
she continued to hurl taunts and defiance at her 
brother, until he rose and left the cottage, fleeing 
from her as men who are rough and tyrannical to 
women will sometimes flee before a thoroughly angry- 
one. 




CHAPTER XII. 

PETER'S AWAKING. 

|LL his life — and he was drawing near to be 
an old man now — Peter Pierson had been 
an early riser, therefore daylight was still 
dim when he awoke from a heavy sleep. 
He shook himself, rubbed his eyes, and 
tried to account for his unfamiliar surroundings. By 
degrees he brought to mind the events of the previous 
evening. He recollected how he had missed the key 
and sent the child to fetch it, and that he had come 
with David Nile into another man's house to wait till 
she returned. What had happened after that? Slowly 
he recalled it — ^how they had brought him down to 
an underground chamber in order to taste some rare 
old spirits from the cask. ' He remembered that a 
peculiar drowsiness seemed to be produced by the air 
of that cellar, and he felt anxious to get out of it; 
but he was persuaded to stay while they drew from 
the cask a small glassful of the liquor, which they 
pressed upon him, he refusing to drink deeply, lest he 
should render himself unfit for his work. He thought 
the flavour of that rum peculiar, not altogether 
pleasant; but the taste for ardent spirits — an old 

(694) § 
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taste recently revived— was strong upon him now, 
and so he finished the contents of the glass. After 
that he became more and more drowsy ; he remem- 
bered trying to rouse himself as if from a dream, with 
the intention of going out to meet Nell, who should 
be returning with the key ; but he could not recollect 
having gone — ^nay, he could not remember the light- 
ing of the fire on that evening, nor any circumstance 
connected with it. Was it possible he had not per- 
formed that duty at all ? And if so, what might 
have been the result ? Peter pressed his hand to his 
aching head, ajid tried to collect his thoughts ; and 
the more he thought, the more convinced he became 
that he had been duped. These men had drugged him, 
and rendered him insensible, for a purpose of their 
own. And that purpose — what if it had succeeded ? 
Was not he, sooner or later, liable to be called on to 
answer for his nefflect ? Condemned already at the 
bar of his own colience, disgra^ and de Jaded in 
his own eyes, he knew not what further disgrace, 
punishment, or infamy might await him. 

The thought became maddening; he could no 
longer be still. He rose from the mat on which he 
had been lying, having slept in all his everyday 
clothing. His limbs were heavy; but he made his 
way out of the chamber, and then to the house door, 
and passed out without opposition — no one seemed to 
be about. He felt the morning air very chilly ; he 
never remembered to have shivered so much in a cold 
wind before. That was one of the effects of the 
sleeping;draught. 

Something prompted him to turn his steps first 
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towards the scene of his neglected duty, the memorial 
of his discomfiture and disgrax^. He had not gone 
far when he saw Bo*sun bounding towards him over 
the cliffs. The poor beast greeted him with the most 
extravagant expressions of joy; and Peter — stolid, 
silent Peter — bent down and shed tears upon the 
shaggy head of the dumb friend so faithful to him in 
his hour of trouble and disgrace. 

Then he went on, closely followed by the dog. He 
was crossing over to Pufl&n Point about the time when 
Dorothy was entering her cottage. As he ascended 
the tower, he was astonished to find that the brazier 
was giving out heat — a welcome, comfortable glow. 
It was full of cinders still burning. Who had done 
his work for him ? Surely not those who had kept 
him from doing it. 

Looking about, as Dorothy had lately done, for 
some clue to guide him, he too observed the prints 
of a child's feet in the ashes. But there were also 
the more recent marks that Dorothy had left there. 
Could Nell, who had the key, have brought some one 
with her to light the fire ? He pointed out the 
smaller footprints to Bo'sun, to find whether he would 
recognize them. The dog sniffed about for some 
moments. Then, thinking he had been bidden to 
track the scent, he ran down the steps and stopped at 
the door with a yelp. Peter found him trying to get 
his nose under it. " What is it, Bo'sun ? " he asked 
anxiously; but Bo'sun only looked up and yelped 
again. 

Peter put his shoulder to the door, but his strength 
was not sufficient to force it in. Some one, however. 
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was trying to turn the key in the lock inside. It 
grated slowly round. The door was opened, and 
there stood Nell, her young eyes still full of slumber, 
greeting him with quiet gladness. 

" Nell, Nell ! " said Peter with more emotion than 
she had ever known him to show ; " how came you 
here, and what have you done ? " 

She told him then quite simply the events of the 
previous evening, adding that towards morning the 
dog had become restless and whined to get out. 
When she opened the door to let him go, the moon 
was shining straight in, and by its light she dis- 
covered a quantity of old canvas lying in a comer. 
Of this she made herself a bed, and slept very soundly 
till she was roused by Peter at the door. She was 
frightened at first, lest it should be some of those she 
had offended coming to seek her ; but recognizing 
Bo'sun's yelp and Peter's voice talking to him, she 
hastened to open to them. 

" And now, Peter," she added, " what shall I do ? 
for IVe angered David Nile and Denis Pemberty, and 
others too, mayhap. They'll be nigh ready to stone 
me over there." 

The child spoke, apparently, without any very 
painful anxiety as to her fate ; she was simply asking 
what she had best do next. 

Peter regarded her for a moment with an admira- 
tion almost amounting to awe. Then in a tremulous 
voice he cried, " Nell ! would you were my 
daughter ! " After a moment he added, sadly, " But 
nay ; I ill deserve the like of thee. Do you know 
what you have done, maid ? " he continued. " Most 
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like you've saved some gallant ship last night; and 
mayhap youVe saved old Peter's carcass from the 
gallows, where it ought to go." 

Nell opened her still sleepy eyes wide at this. She 
had never thought of any consequences to Peter ; but 
now that these were suggested to her, she was more 
glad than ever that she had not held back. 

" I'll take you with me, maid, if you'll but come to 
me," said Peter humbly. " I'll keep you as long as I 
may, and not a man or woman of them shall hurt a 
haar of your head while you're under my roof." 

Then he sat down, and took her in his arms, chafing 
her hands to warm her, until it was time for them to 
hasten off the Point. They took a circuitous way to 
the village, wishing to escape observation. Nell re- 
marked simply that it was well she was not wearing 
the red cloak by which she was so well known, little 
dreaming what anguish that same red cloak was caus- 
ing in another place. 

They reached Peter's cottage without meeting any 
one. Fisher people, when not at work, are apt to 
sleep late, to make up for their many hard nights of 
waking. 

Then Peter wrapped up Nell warmly, kindled the 
fire, and brought her food. She was exhausted 
enough to need all his care, but not too far gone to 
enjoy the rest and warmth and the sense of present 
security. Soon, however, she began to think that her 
mother would now be expecting her home, and would 
be greatly alarmed if she were much longer without 
hearing of her. She called to Peter to ask what should 
be done about this. 
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In answer to her summons, he put his head out 
from a loft over his kitchen — a chamber to which he 
ascended by something which was a 'compromise be- 
tween a ladder and a staircase. Nell told him her 
difficulty. 

" I will fetch Dorothy hither by-and-by " said he ; 
" I am fitting you up a little parlour here aloft." 

He worked away a little longer, and then brought 
her up to the chamber he had prepared for her. 

He had set it out with all his best furniture and 
choicest bits of china and foreign curiosities. The 
arrangements were certainly « ship-shape "-that is, 
tidy and spotlessly dean ; and though the place bore 
more resemblance to a small museum than to a taste- 
fully fitted-up bower, Nell, who was not sophisticated 
in such matters, thought it the most charming cham- 
ber ever prepared for a maiden's reception. For was 
there not a yard or two of real Turkey carpet spread 
on the floor, and pictures hung upon the walls, and 
china plates and tea-cups adorning the shelves, and 
one beautiful jar containing lavender which perfumed 
the whole room ? And in the middle Peter had 
swung up a hammock from the rafters, and draped it 
with his very best dimity curtains. Nell, almost 
breathless with admiration, clasped her hands and 
gazed. In his satisfaction at her pleasure, Peter forgot 
for the moment his own sadness, and the bitterness of 
his self-reproaches; but Nell could not long forget 
that her mother would be anxiously expecting her ; 
so Peter hastened to satisfy the child by fetching 
Dorothy. 

He found her and Adam very much as we last saw 
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them; — ^Dorothy hard, bitter, and dry-eyed, going about 
her household work ; Adam in the chimney-corner, 
resting his aching head against the wall, still moan- 
ing and sobbing at intervals. 

Dorothy opened an attack on Peter, very much as 
she had done on David ; but it was some time before 
the astonished sailor could make out that these people 
were mourning as dead the little maid that he had 
left full of childish glee in his own cottage. Even 
after he had come to understand it, he could scarcely 
get in a word in his own defence between the re- 
proaches Dorothy heaped upon him ; so he bore them 
meekly, as people do sometimes bear hard words when 
they have said to themselves things still harder. 

At length she paused for want of breath, sank into 
a chair, and swayed herself to and fro. clasping Nell's 
cloak as if it were all that was left her of her child. 
Then she rose suddenly, and went out to draw 
water. 

This was Peter's opportunity. He had not liked 
to speak before Adam, thinking it best that no one 
but the mother should know where Nell was. He 
followed Dorothy, and laid his hand on her arm. 

" Dorothy Nile," he said, in gentler tones than she 
had heard from any of those men for many a day, 
" you're breaking your heart for naught. The maid 
is safe and well. I left her with laughter in her eyes, 
and she sent me to fetch you." 

She stared at him, first uncomprehendmg, then in- 
credulous. She asked him, awe-struck, whether he 
had seen the child's ghost ; but when he continued to 
asseverate that Nell in the flesh was safe in his cot- 
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tage, she sank upon her knees and burst into wild, 
hysterical weeping. 

Peter waited patiently. At another time he would 
have been irritated by such a display of feminine 
emotion. Had not Nell been the quiet, self-possessed 
little woman she was, she would never have become 
such a favourite with him; but now he was sub- 
dued and humbled, and he could make great allow- 
ances for the distracted mother, who all that terrible 
morning had shed no tear. 

When Dorothy grew calm enough to consider what 
was best to be done, they agreed that as the impression 
had gone abroad that Nell was drowned, no one but 
her mother should know that she still lived. Among 
the wreckers the feeling against her would naturally 
be strong. It might be unsafe to let even Adam know 
where she was. He would surely betray it in a mo- 
ment of terror. After nightfall Dorothy should come 
and see the child ; in the course of the day she could 
sound the feeling of the neighbourhood concerning 
her. 

When Dorothy re-entered the cottage, Adam had 
left his place by the fire and gone abroad. The lad 
was suffering a grief that made the blows and threats 
he used to shrink from seem of little account. That 
awaking of his soul to a higher life, that desire after 
purer motives and nobler actions, had, even during the 
hours of the past night, been growing upon him ; aad 
his thoughts had many times turned to Nell, as to the 
one who should show him how to attain them. Nell, 
hitherto the lightener of his bitter bondage; Nell, 
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whose slender form had so often been the only thing 
that stood between him and the cruel tyranny that 
oppressed him, to whom he owed almost all the gay 
or unanxious hours he had ever known — was hence- 
forth to be his guide — a little beacon-light herself, to 
show him how to steer. And now he should see her 
no more ! The light had suddenly gone out, and left 
him to drift helplessly among the rocks and shoals of 
which he had but just learned the existence. 

And more than this : bitterer still than the thought 
of the lonely life that awaited him and Dorothy with- 
out Nell, was the recollection that his last act towards 
her had been one of imkindness : he had left her — 
his little frail support — to meet alone the dangers 
that would have been no dangers to him, with his 
greater bodily strength ; he had held back, through 
his cowardly shrinking from another peril, and her 
bright, precious life had succumbed to forces he might 
easUy have saved her from. 

Adam had been upbraided with his cowardice often 
enough ; he had been reviled and beaten for it many 
times, but he had never abhorred it till now. Now, 
with hip whole soul, he hated and despised the dastard 
fears that had been the bane of his life. 

Little friend, have you ever known what it is to 
be bitterly ashamed of yourself ? — to have to staiid 
and listen to your own conscience calling you cowardly, 
and despicable, and worthless, and to know that it is 
all true ? If so, you have been subjected to a painful 
discipline — ^nevertheless, a very wholesome one ; and 
if you bear it rightly — ^if you neither run away from 
it nor yet allow it to crush you and drive you to 
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despwr, but take these reproaches meekly, as a punish- 
ment you have fully deserved, yet hopefully, as you 
would take a bitter medicine — then it will do you 
more good than any other castigation you may ever 
be called upon to bear. 

Adam, however, had not yet come to the hopeful 
part of his self -upbraiding. It was all bitterness and 
darkness in his soul, as he wandered along a lonely 
part of the shore. The squalls were over now ; but 
the sea seemed angry still, and the long, heavy waves, 
were dark and thickened with the fragments of sea- 
weed that had been torn from the rocks in last night's 
disturbance. They were leaving a black deposit of 
the debris on the shore as the tide receded. 

The weird, lonely place, suited the boy's mood. He 
wandered on until he came to the spot where he had 
been taken with an ague fit on that evening in the 
siunmer, and Nell had tended him. How long ago it 
seemed ! He sat down where he had sat on that even- 
ing ; he had a vague feeling that if he stayed there 
long enough, Nell m/wst come to him, and take his 
aching head in her cool hands, and sing to him again 
that beautiful song. Surely he wanted her now even 
more than then. 

He tried to recall the words of the hymn ; he knew 
they were about " sinners poor and wretched." Oh ! 
did Nell know how poor and wretched he was now ? 
Nell ! — ^where was she ? Perhaps quite close to him, 
in a bright and beautiful form to him invisible. 

He had received but little religious teaching ; yet 
all he had ever heard about another life had taken 
hold of his imagination, and Nell had passed into that 
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other life, where he could no longer reach her. But 
what did she know of him ? Did she know how 
much he wanted her ? Did she know how willingly 
he would now lay down his miserable life, if by so 
doing he could cancel his late cold and selfish conduct 
towards her ? or how, if she would but come back to 
him, he would now be brave and enduring for her 
sake ? 

And so the weary day wore on. It was evening 
when Adam returned to his home. Dorothy had gone 
out to seek her child, and David was sitting sullenly 
over the remains of his supper, drinking. Much as 
Adam needed food, he felt as if he could not swallow 
it then. Had Nell been there, she would have coaxed 
him to eat ; but Nell would never tend any of them 
more. How dark and lonely the house was without 
her! 



CHAPTER XIII. 



A FLITTING. 




LEAVE you to imagine the meeting that 
took place between Nell and her mother in 
the loft that Peter had fitted up for his little 
guest — ^the old sailor meanwhile smoking 
his pipe by the fire below. How Dorothy 
was comforted for her hours of suffering, and how Nell 
was full of tender sorrow for the pain that had been 
caused by the finding of her cloak ! How she soothed 
and fondled her mother, and how she earnestly desired 
that Adam, too, might be relieved from his trouble 
about her ! She was greatly concerned, and even cried 
a little, when she heard that he had been beaten for 
his supposed knowledge of her doings; though, as Peter 
remarked, he was beaten so often that once more or 
less did not much signify. But Dorothy's troubles 
were by no means over, although for the present they 
seemed light by comparison with what had gone be- 
fore. 

From the hints of neighbours who had dropped in 
on her during the day, as well as from observations 
she had overheard, she concluded that if Nell should 
now immediately appear among them, she would not 
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be received with the favour she had formerly found. 
Wild, distorted stories about her disappearance, and of 
her doings on the previous evening, were passing from 
mouth to mouth, and becoming wilder and more sen- 
sational as the day wore on. By the evening the 
version most generally received, though narrators 
differed in some of the details, was substantially 
this : — 

Peter Pierson having stopped to drink on his way 
to the Point, found on arriving there that the tide was 
before him, and was therefore unable to kindle the 
light. Such an omission on a squally September 
night would have been regarded by these people 
rather as an opportunity that their good luck had 
sent them than as a misfortune. To Peter, however, 
it might have brought serious trouble ; therefore his 
friend Nell, who had learned some strange arts either 
from him or from the preachers she had gone to hear — 
was it not well known that Peter had taught her to 
read ? — ^had floated across the water, probably on her 
red cloak, though some thought it was in a sieve. 
That she had lighted the fire all were agreed; and this 
involved an amount of labour, in the teeth of the rain 
and wind, that for a child of her years was only a 
degree less marvellous than her passage to the Point. 
That one who could do such things had afterwards 
been drowned, seemed highly improbable. Indeed, 
after the matter had been talked over for some hours, 
that idea was scouted. To escape the natural resent- 
ment of those whose golden opportunity she had inter- 
fered with, she had hidden herself under some dis- 
guise, and she might be expected to reappear among 
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them at any time, probably for no good purpose. Her 
mother, too, was a person to be regarded with some 
suspicion. There was no knowing how far she might 
be mixed up in the matter, or how Peter and the child 
had bewitched her. If all were right with her, and 
she really believed she had lost her only child, would 
she not weep ? Yet no one had seen her shed a 
tear! 

And Peter — ^Peter who had always been somewhat 
disliked, more even on account of his unpopular 
office than for the curtness of his manners — it was 
easy to see that the ill-will fostered by these wild 
stories would soon extend itself to him. He was not, 
however, much concerned about this. He had lived 
so long apart from his neighbours that he could do 
very well without their courtesies, and he thought he 
could defend himself from their spite. Indeed, their 
recent hospitalities had nearly proved to him a very 
serious disaster, and he was well pleased to think he 
would no longer be exposed to a temptation in regard 
to which he had found himself so weak. But for 
Dorothy and her child he was seriously, painfully un- 
easy. In those days, suspicion of witchcraft was likely 
to bring about very terrible results to those persons 
to whom it attached; and the suspicion once awakened, 
their most innocent acts would serve to confirm it. 

Peter sat up long that night, turning over in his 
mind plans for the safety of Nell and her mother. 
He had resolved to take them away from this place, 
and he thought he saw how he could accomplish ii 
He had spoken to Dorothy on the subject during her 
visit that evening, and it was arranged that she should 
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come on the next prepared to return no more to Nile's 
house. She and Nell were to remain concealed in 
Peter's cottage until a favourable opportimity came 
for taking them by sea to St. Ives, where a sister of 
his was living. This sister was one of the " Methody 
people," Peter said; she would be sure to take to Nell, 
and to get her provided for through some of her 
" society." For at that time people belonging to the 
"societies" and "bands" which Wesley had formed 
throughout the country kept very close together, and 
helped one another faithfully. 

Nell did not very w-ell understand the reason for 
this move ; nor did she quite know why Peter should 
look serious and her mother scared at the mention of 
the strange stories that were afloat about her. H^d 
she been left to herself, she would have been for re- 
turning to her place, trusting that the old good-will of 
the neighbours would soon cause them to forgive her 
interference with what they considered their good 
luck. But her mother and Peter of course knew 
best ; and there was certainly a charm for her in the 
novelty and adventure of a journey — a rare thing in 
those days. 

She was indeed unwilling to part from Adam, and 
still more so to leave him alone with his father — a 
thought that cost her many tears in the days that 
followed — and she entreated Peter to befriend him, 
and give him all the protection and comfort he could 
when they were gone. She also begged hard that he 
might be told the truth about her ; but her mother 
feared to do this, neither would Peter consent. The 
most she could obtain from the latter was a promise 
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that when they were at a safe distance he would tell 
her cousin that she lived. The consideration that any 
knowledge of their doings might bring him into trouble 
with his father, helped to reconcile her to this course ; 
but her anxiety to relieve him of his unhappy mis- 
take made her anxious for the day of their depar- 
ture. 

That day, or rather that night, soon came. About 
midnight, in calm starlight weather, when all the 
village was quiet — ^for the men were out at sea, and 
the women and children wrapped in sleep — ^Nell rose 
for the last time from her hammock in Peter's loft, 
and went with him and her mother quietly down to 
the slip where was moored the boat he had hired for 
this expedition. Very quietly they got in. There 
was never much said about anything that Peter was 
at the head of ; and, having loosed the boat from her 
moorings, the old seaman hoisted a sail, while NeU, 
under his directions, took her place at the helm, and 
Dorothy sat in the bow with Bo'sun at her feet. 
Peter had waited for the wind most favourable for 
their proposed journey, and now it filled their sails, 
carrying them quickly on their way. 

Soon they passed the houses on the cliflf: there 
were lights still in some of them — ^for the people 
there kept strange, irregular hours. This place was 
the only home Nell could remember, therefore it was 
not without some pain and some loving thoughts of 
her old companions that she watched the lights dis- 
appear. She thought especially of Adam, and longed 
that she might but whisper a word in his ear to tell 
him that she lived ; and then she prayed to God to 
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keep him safe, and comfort him, and make him brave 
enough to be a good man. 

Then they had to steer out to sea in order to get 
round Puffin Point, and soon they were passing it, 
and the beacon flared brilliantly in the darkness, and 
Nell could not but think of the night she had spent 
there and of all that came of it. She could hardly 
believe it was only four nights ago ; all the course of 
her life seemed changed since then, 

Dorothy could pass without any very painful 
emotion the place where she had spent the last eight 
years. Those years had been far from happy, and 
she had not made friends among the people who dwelt 
there. She had herself been reared among a gentler 
people, less ignorant than those she had lately mixed 
with, and the wild ways of the latter filled her with 
disgust no less than with fear. 

Her husband belonged to the fisher people of the 
village, and she came there with him on her marriage. 
When he was pressed for the navy, she had no other 
home to which to turn but the house of her brother, 
whose wife was lately dead. The hamlet on the cliff 
was the resort of reckless and lawless people, from all 
parts of the coimtry ; and David Nile, as one of these, 
had found his way thither. Dorothy's life among 
these people had been one long nightmare of oppres- 
sion and fear, rendered^ more weary still by the occa- 
sional awaking of a dimly instructed conscience that 
she tried to stifle. 

It was therefore with a feeling of relief that she 
looked, as she thought, her last at that dreary, un- 
congenial home. Except for a faint degree of motherly 
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regard for her brother's child, all that was now left to 
her to love was with her in the boat. 

Nevertheless, thouf^h she had no regrets for what 
she waa leaviii. shTwas not without fears for ttie 
future. She knew not where she and Nell were to 
find shelter or how they should get their bread. 
More than once within the past days she had re- 
proached Nell with being the cause of this. They 
should not now be homeless, she said, if the child had 
not meddled in a matter with which she had no con- 
cem. And most Ukely they had aJl their pains for 
nothing, too. As far as they knew, no one had been 
saved from shipwreck by that unnecessary act. They 
could never tell whether any one had been in danger 
of it. And if somebody had — what then ? Wrecks 
would happen in the course of nature, and if some folks 
were the better for them, why should they not be so ? 

Such reproaches from her mother distressed Nell 
more than anything else had done, for she had noth- 
ing to answer that would satisfy Dorothy. She could 
only point out to her that the act had done substan- 
tial good for Peter, and that any event that removed 
them from the tyranny of David Nile was certainly 
not all bad to them. For herself, the fact that all 
had happened hitherto exactly as Mr. Wesley had 
told her it would, was a full assurance that the happy 
issue he had spoken of would also be brought about. 
And she felt that an act, right in itself, must be done 
at aU risks, even if it had no direct results. Never-: 
theless, the child's heart was pained by the absence of 
all sympathy in her higher thoughts, and in the hopes 
that filled her soul with a quiet gladness. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



MISTRESS MARGEBT'S HOME. 




|HE sun had just risen on St. Ives, and every- 
thing was looking its best in the morning 
light, when Nell at the helm brought the 
little boat up to the landing-place. 

Nell had never been so far from home, 
and had never seen a town even of this size before, 
so she looked with interest and curiosity at the white- 
washed houses standing almost at the very brink of 
the blue sparkling water. The interest was not 
diminished as she with her mother followed Peter up 
a steep narrow street, where the people were just 
opening their doors and sweeping out their houses. 
At the upper end of the street they came to a cottage 
where an elderly woman was sitting just inside an 
open door spinning. Peter stopped here, and called 
" Margery." 

The woman looked out, shading her eyes with her 
hand, to see who called. When she recognized him, 
she seemed surprised, but came forward to greet him 
cordially. She had a strong resemblance to him, 
with a sweet, calm expression of face ; and her dress 
was the perfection of neatness. After they had 
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spoken a few words together, she stepped out into the 
road and brought Dorothy and Nell into her house^ 
bidding them welcome. 

She led the way into her kitchen, where a clear 
fire was burning and the table was set for Mistress 
Margery's morning meaL Early as the hour was, all 
was in order and spotlessly clean. Cleanliness and 
early rising were viitaea h^Wy commended by John 
wiey.^d much practisJ by his friends id fol- 
lowers. 

With almost as few words as Peter himself would 
have spoken over the matter, Margery set about pre- 
paring the table for her guests, and soon there were 
set before them brown bread and warm milk in 
abundance. 

Peter finished his breakfast before he entered on 
any explanation of the business about which he had 
come ; but that meal concluded, he cleared his throat 
and prepared to make what for him was a long 
speech. 

" Sister Margery," he began, " you're a good woman." 

This was evidently a very unexpected compliment, 
but her murmured dissent was lost in the emphasis 
with which he continued, — 

" You're a good woman, Margery, and I was a fool; 
— ^I thought so many a time for a space, and then 
again I thought I wasn't, but matters have lately 
come to pass that leave me no doubt of it — Peter 
Pierson 's a fool." 

He seemed to find some peculiar satisfaction in 
making this announcement, for he dwelt on it a mo- 
ment before he went on, — 
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" Howsoever, I'm not for making many words about 
a matter, as you know— which is one of the reasons 
I never wished to have women about me. Not that 
I can say you are overgiven to words, neither is the 
little maid yonder. In that you are alike, and I 
respect you both. Sister Margery, I parted from you 
years ago in anger— all because you would be a 
Methody woman ; and now I bring you a Methody 
maid to take care of. The maid has done me right 
good service which I cannot forget, neither to her nor 
to the Methodies. Her own folks have so turned 
against her for not consenting to their bad ways that 
she must needs hide herself from them. I know well 
that this will open the hearts of the Methody folk 
toward her, so that if I spake not another word they 
would do for her handsomely. Howsoever, there's 
two to be done for ; for the mother would not will- 
ingly part with the maid, neither would Dorothy 
Nile herself have peace now among the folk she's 
come from. Therefore, as 'twas my fault that brought 
them into this trouble, I must be chargeable for them 
while they remain with you and until they are well 
provided for; for I would not have them put into 
any mean place." 

So saying, Peter laid on the table some gold coins, 
the savings of his lonely, frugal life. 

" Nay, Peter," said Mistress Margery, as soon as she 
could recover from her astonishment at seeing so 
much money all at once, " we shall not need all that 
great sum. Leave one gold piece, and whatsoever I 
spend more, when you come again you can repay me." 
Margery often used Scripture phrases almost uncon- 
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sciously. She had but one book, and as that was her 
constant companion she was apt to draw upon its 
language for her everyday needs. As she spoke, she 
returned all the pieces except one to the leathern bag 
from which Peter had poured them. 

" Be it so, then, Margery," said Peter, " for I pur- 
pose to come again soon; but," he added, putting 
another guinea in her hand, " I wish you to buy the 
maid a warm scarlet cloak, like the one she lost in 
serving me. Take another piece for that. I must 
be going with the turn of the tide. I wish you good 
luck. Sister Margery, and I ask your pardon for rough 
words spoken when we parted last." 

" Nay, I never bore a grudge for any words of 
yours, brother, and to see you now makes amends for 
any smart they ever gave me. As far as in me lies, 
I will care for the little maid and her mother, for the 
dear Lord's sake and for their own, no less than 
because you desire it. We ever esteem it a privilege 
to minister to those who are persecuted for Christ's 
sake." 

Then Peter rose to go, for he must be at home in 
time for his afternoon duty. Nell followed him to 
the slip, that she might there take leave of him, and 
of Bo'sun, which had been left in charge of the boat. 

Peter seemed to have exhausted all his powers of 
utterance in his recent eflFort, for he said nothing on 
the way to the water. While he was busy with the 
tackling, Nell was embracing Bo'sun, bending over 
him to hide her tears. When all was ready for de- 
parture she put her arms round Peter's neck. 

" Farewell, dear, dear Peter," she said \ " thank you 
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for learning me to read, and for taking me first to that 
preaching, and for all the things youVe told me. Oh, 
I kope I shall see you again ; and Adam — won't you 
be good to Adam, Peter ? And do tell him, as soon 
as ever you go home, that we are safe. And give 
him this, please ; — it is the only thing I have to send. 
It will assure him I am really alive." 

Nell put into Peter's hand, as she spoke, the Spanish 
coin with a hole in it that she had worn on her neck. 

" Tell him to keep it till I see him again ; and oh, 
tell him to be good, and not to be afraid. He knows 
what Mr. Wesley wrote in my book. Tell him not 
to be afraid to obey God, and never, never to let folks 
be drownded when he can save them." 

" Ay, NeU," said Peter, « 111 teU hun that. And 
now will you kiss old Peter and run home, for I 
must be going." 

Nell had often kissed Bo'sun, but she had never 
dreamed of extending such endearments to his master. 
This was an extraordinary occasion, however, and she 
kissed him heartily as she again said, " Farewell." 

Then she jumped upon the slip, and when Peter 
had loosed his mooring, she leaned over and gave the 
boat the required push to set her on her way. Bo'sun, 
standing up in the stem, gazed at her, not altogether 
satisfied to see her left behind; and as Peter, sounding 
with his oar, pushed off into deep water, there glis- 
tened something on the old man's cheek. Was it a 
tear? 

Dorothy, after all, found great satisfaction in the 
return to civilized life ; and when she really came to 
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realize that there was no longer any one to cow and 
terrify her, and no need to tremble every time sle 
heard a man's step upon the threshold, she grew 
livelier and pleasanter to look on than Nell had ev3r 
seen her before. 

Whenever Mistress Margery was engaged about 
other matters, Dorothy would take the spinning- 
wheel ; and, for one so long unused to the work, sh3 
spun very deftly. She also gave Nell her first lessors 
in this art, for it had not been practised among tie 
wreckers. Indeed, it was only now that Nell dis- 
covered how many clever things her mother could do. 
For the child herself, though she had never been dis- 
satisfied with her old home, this new, strange life, 
was full of interest and pleasure. 

It was here for the first time that Nell went to 
church. Mistress Margery, like many of John Wes- 
ley's early followers, attended very regularly, and now 
she brought her guests with her. 

It was all wonder and delight to Nell. The church 
bells and the organ — she had never heard anything 
like them before. The singing — well that certainly 
was not equal to the fuU choirs of Cornish voices 
that she had sometimes heard in the fields last sum- 
mer. Church music before those days had fallen 
into neglect. The Wesleys, who set all Cornwall a- 
singing, whether in the mine or on the sea, gave a 
stir to sacred song all over England, which has re- 
sulted in the happy congregational hymn-singing of 
our own times. But at that time the music she 
heard in church was not quite spirited enough for 
Nell's taste. 
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But the prayers— so straightforward and plain, 
short and yet full of all she wanted to say — Nell 
had heard some of them before. She had heard them 
from John Wesley's lips, and she had spelt them out 
from Peter's old book, but she had never thought 
them so beautiful as now. The meaning of them 
was plainer to her than it would be to an untaught 
child of our time; for the language — now old-fashioned 
— ^was not so very unlike what Nell spoke. 

Then, it was so wonderful to have her mother 
kneeling beside her in church. Oh, surely it must 
be coming soon, that good time when all her people 
would love and serve God. Was not that what they 
were praying for — " That it may please Thee to bring 
into the way of truth all such as have erred and are 
deceived "? And again, " That it may please Thee to 
have mercy upon our enemies, persecutors, and slan- 
derers, and to turn their hearts" — those were the 
neighbours who believed her to be a witch. She 
heartily responded to that petition. Then the con- 
gregation prayed "for all fatherless children and 
widows" — which surely included herself and her 
mother ; " and all that are desolate and oppressed" — 
that was poor Adam now that he had lost her. 

Mistress Margery, too, read to them every night 
from the Scriptures, and Dorothy listened with an 
attention she had never before given to such teaching; 
for she liked the gentle old woman who showed them 
so much kindness, and her crushed spirit now needed 
a comfort that she had not cared to seek for in those 
old days when she had been young and gay. Nell 
often borrowed the great Bible, and read over slowly 
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for herself what she had heard lately from Margery's 
lips ; and in this way she began to gain some know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, besides progressing in the art 
of reading. 

Mistress Margery had bed-chambers in her cottage 
which she was in the habit of hiring out by the night 
to persons making a short stay in the town. Fre- 
quently one of them was occupied by one of the 
itinerant preachers who visited every place where 
John Wesley had formed a " society." Nell was 
never tired of hearing the old woman tell how she 
had more than once had the pleasure of entertaining 
the " blessed gentleman" himself, and how on one 
occasion that sweet singer, Charles Wesley, had stayed 
there, and had sat at that very table in her kitchen 
in order to write down hymns that he had composed 
while on horseback during the day. 

Nell and her mother had not been many days in 
St. Ives when a preacher came to the house. Him 
Margery consulted as to the future of the guests her 
brother had brought her. 

The story was just such as would most deeply 
interest these people ; but to make a pet of Nell for 
the sake of her brave act, or to support her and her 
mother in idleness, would have been altogether against 
their principles. The wealthy among them, ay, and 
the poor too, were ready enough with their gifts for 
all good purposes, but idleness they rightly regarded 
as a danger, if not in itself a sin. 

This preacher's first thought, therefore, was, how to 
put Dorothy and her child in a position to maintain 
themselves, where at the same time they should have 
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the sympathy and help of good people. He knew a 
godly man who kept a small inn at Plymouth, and 
who was in want of such services as Dorothy and the 
child perchance could give. The man's wife was fail- 
ing in health, and his daughter was lately married. 
He would be glad to have a pious maiden to wait on 
the invalid ; and if Dorothy could undertake to cook 
for the guests, chiefly sea-faring men of sober and 
steady habits, he would, on his return to Plymouth, 
venture to take the two with him, in the hope that 
this brother would hire them. 

When this proposal was made to Dorothy she be- 
came almost joyful. She had been maid at an inn 
before she was married, and she felt sure she had not 
forgotten the ways of such a place. And it would 
take them so entirely out of the reach of David Nile. 
As long as they were in a place that he might visit 
any day in his fishing-boat, she felt like a fugitive 
slave always in danger of being recaptured, but Ply- 
mouth seemed to Dorothy like the other side of the 
world; and indeed in those days such a distance 
would as eflFectually separate persons of their class as 
many hundreds of miles would now. Even if any 
of her former neighbours should visit it, an inn of 
the character described was the last place they would 
be attracted to. 

So she gladly accepted the preacher's oflFer, and 
after a few days she and Nell were again on their 
travels, this time in a schooner which was returning 
after having left goods at St. Ives ; — rough accommo- 
dation for travellers who must be some days on the 
way : but these were hardy folks, and found no fault 
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with it. Nell had her new red cloak by this time, 
and an excellent travelling companion it proved to 
her. She did not know that the remnants of the old 
one were carefully treasured in Peter's sea-chest among 
his most valuable possessions. 

Mistress Margery saw them on board, and bade 
them an affectionate farewell. She had come to take 
a deep interest in her guests; and in return, Dorothys 
heart turned to her, as a woman long shut out from 
such friendship will turn to another woman whom 
she can trust ; while Nell, ever ready to love, counted 
her with Adam and Peter in the number of those who 
came next to her mother in her affections, and for 
wisdom and goodness she held her in honour second 
only to Mr. Wesley. Indeed nothing but her mother's 
great satisfaction in the new arrangement reconciled 
the little maid to parting with such a friend. 

I will not dwell upon the journey, which was 
monotonous and without incident for a relater of 
stories, but by no means devoid of interest for a fresh 
young mind full of observation and life. SuflSce it to 
say that Nell took note of the sea-birds and the por- 
poises and the passing ships, and sung to the sailors 
and made herself generally agreeable. 

On the evening of the third day they reached Ply- 
mouth. The size of the town and the number of 
ships in the harbour, and the wonderful crowds of 
strange people about, impressed our little traveller 
immensely. She felt she was entering into the great 
world that Peter had told her about, and which had 
seemed so far away in those summer evenings when 
she had sat with him on PuflSn Point. 
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Nell and her mother stayed on board while their 
friend went to apprise the innkeeper of what he had 
done. Dorothy had again become 'a little despondent. 
She feared the place had been already filled up ; but 
Nell tried to cheer her by reminding her how well all 
had gone with them hitherto. 



CHAPTER XV. 



PETEB ENTERTAINS ADAM. 




|T was with rather a heavy heart that Peter 
Pierson made his way home from St. Ives. 
The thought would come up again and again 
of how lonely his home would be without 
the frequent visits of his bright young com- 
panion ; how he should miss the eager questioning of 
his diligent little pupil, and her keen pleasure in 
gathering up such fragments of knowledge as he could 
give her. He began to realize — ^too late, he told 
himself — ^that dumb companions are not for ever 
sufficient, even to a silent, peace-loving man like 
him. 

It took him until evening to reach home ; for the 
wind before which they had run so quickly to St. 
Ives was less favourable for the return journey. He 
did not therefore go at once to his own village, but 
ran into a little cove at the sheltered side of the 
Point, and from thence climbed up to kindle the light. 
This accomplished, he scrambled down again, ran back 
before the wind to the place from whence he had 
hired the boat, and having left her with her owners, 
set out to walk home. His way led him close by the 
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smugglers' hamlet, and so he stopped to seek among 
those unsavoury habitations for Adam Nile. 

It was nearly dark, but groups of untidy women, 
wearing gold ear-rings and other costly articles strangely 
out of keeping with the place and the rest of their 
attire, were lingering outside the houses. Some were 
engaged in gossiping, others in angry altercation ;-a 
sure sign this that the men were at sea, for had they 
been at home their wives and daughters would at this 
time have been dutifully waiting on them. The disap- 
pearance of Dorothy and her child was still a general 
subject of conversation — the nine days of the wonder 
were not yet run out. 

Peter avoided the spot where the women were 
assembled, and made his way imobserved to the door 
of Nile's cottage. He knew that David did not 
always take his boy to sea. Those smuggling expedi- 
tions, conducted imder a pretence of fishing, often 
required a coolness and daring that he had lately 
begun to despair of ever seeing developed in his son. 
This despair had led him to relax in a degree the 
very inefficient measures he had taken to produce 
them. 

On this occasion it happened he did not particu- 
larly want Adam in the boat, and judged that the 
boy would be of more use in making ready for the 
departure and receiving him on his return. 

"You can do woman's work well, lad," was the 
contemptuous acknowledgment Adam received for his 
services on the former occasion. 

Such taunts used to hurt him, as taunts hurt that 
have the sting of truth in them ; but now he was too 
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bowed down with self-reproach to care much about 
this additional thrust. 

When Peter raised the latch the boy was crouching 
over the dying embers, shivering and in want of food, 
yet with no heart to set about getting his lonely 
meal. He started at the opening of the door, as 
people who have grieved inwardly for many days and 
nights will start and tremble at a sudden noise. It 
was a relief to him to perceive that his visitor was 
Peter, the friendliest face he could now expect to see. 
He asked him to come and sit by the fire. 

' The old sailor took the offered bench, and stirred 
the fire with a piece of stick to produce a blaze. By 
the light of this he observed the boy's face ; then he 
took hold of his cold, listless hand. " You are sick, 
lad," he said bluntly ; " come home with me." 

Adam made some faint objections, being, in truth, 
unwilling to stir ; but Peter soon overruled them, and 
led him away from the desolate house. 

During their walk no word was spoken. When 
they had entered Peter's own tidy abode, his first care 
was to set ale, with cheese and brown bread, before 
his guest; and then he went about kindling a fire, 
after which he himself sat down to eat. Observing 
that Adam had not yet tasted anything, he urged 
him, saying, — 

" You are sick, lad ; but I know somewhat that 
will quickly make you whole. Nay, you must eat 
first; my medicine must come after the provender, 
else it would mar your stomach for to-night. The 
ale is honest, wholesome ale, lad; a draught of it 
will do you good." 
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Thus urged, and further incited by seeing Peter 
fall to with a will, the boy ate and drank and was 
refreshed. It was now almost Peter's bed-time. On 
another night he would have retired as soon as he 
had put away the platters; but now he must first 
deliver Nell's message, and lift from Adam's mind the 
load of unnecessary sorrow he had carried for so 
many days. A difficult task this for a man of few 
words, especially after the unusual exertions of the 
morning. 

He drew a bench to the fire, and called on Adam 
to take another. Then, when he had lighted his pipe, 
he began, — 

« I have a message, to give you, my lad." 

" A message !" said the other, wondering ; " from 
whom ?" 

Peter produced the gold coin with the blue ribbon 
attached to it, and put it in Adam's hand. 

" Know you this gold piece, lad ? It was given 
me for you." 

He turned his white face towards Peter then, and 
shook like an aspen leaf. 

" Have they — have they found the corpse ?" he 
asked hoarsely. 

" Look you, lad," said Peter ; " has that gold piece 
been lying in the sea, think you ? Is the ribbon 
stained with salt water ?" 

He held them up to the firelight for a moment 
before answering " No;" but he did not yet perceive 
whither the question tended. 

" Neither has it hurt the maid who wore them," 
said Peter ; " she is alive and well — only this morn- 

(604) 8 
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ing she bade me give you that gold piece in token of 
the same." 

Adam did not cry out as Dorothy had done; he 
only grew whiter than before, his eyes staring wildly. 
After a moment, pressing his hand over his fluttering 
heart, he gasped out, — 

" Where is she ? When — ^when will she come back ?" 

" Nay," said Peter, " this were no place for her ; 

she will come back no more. She and her mother 

are together and well, but where I may not say. 

• Take another draught of ale, lad, and I will tell you 

all." 

But Adam motioned away the oflered tankard. He 
could not have swallowed at that moment, scarcely 
even could he speak ; there was a painful tightening 
about his throat. 

Peter laid down the tankard and went on, — 

" This morning, as I said, the maid bade me fare- 
well, and bade me also give you her gold piece in 
token that she lived. * Tell him,' said she, ' to keep 
it till I see him again ; and tell him to be good, and 
not to be afraid to obey God ; and never to let folks 
be drownded when he can save them.' " 

Peter spoke slowly and with some eflbrt, resolved 
to deliver the message faithfully, though the subject 
of it was strange to his lips. 

The boy bent forward, hiding his face in his hands. 
He wept — ^gentle tears now — ^the thick darkness was 
passing from his soul. 

Then Peter went on to tell him the story of how 
he had found Nell, of her stay in his cottage, and of 
her departure together with her mother. He told him 
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also why it was judged more prudent not to reveal to 
him whither they had gone. Adam acquiesced humbly. 
It was better — far better that he should not know. 

Peter told the story tersely, and then smoked his 
pipe out in silence. When he had drawn the last 
puff, he said, — 

" You will find a hammock there aloft where you 
must lie to-night. Nell was the last who lay in it." 
With these words he rose and began to make prepara- 
tions for retiring. 

Adam rose too. His heart was too full to speak his 
gratitude to Peter. The relief that had come to him 
was too big for words. He scarcely understood it 
himself yet; but when he had ascended the steep little 
staircase, and found himself alone, with the quiet stars 
looking down on him through the skylight, then the 
gladness and thankfulness welled up within him, and 
found expression to God only — quaint and homely 
outspeaking as far as words went, perhaps unlike all 
ordinary forms of prayer, but a very fitting expression 
in the strong and deep desire to be from henceforth 
all that Nell would have him be, all that his newly 
enlightened conscience told him was good and lovely 
and worthy to be pursued. 

After that, Adam spent many days under Peter's 
roof, and a friendship grew up between them that was 
a great gain to both — a strange friendship originating 
in the loneliness of both parties : the one old, matter- 
of-fact, fearless and hardy; the other yoimg, imagi- 
native, emotional, timid and shrinking by nature. Yet 
each felt deeply the need of companionship, and for 
neither was there any other companion to be found. 
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Now that the lad had resolved to cast off his weak 
timidity, Peter's example, without bluster, taunts, or 
threats — indeed, without words of any kind, gave him 
lessons in quiet courage which did much to help him 
to attain it. He also fell into Nell's place as Peter's 
pupil, and proved almost as quick and intelligent as 
she had been ; for his was a nature to which reading 
of some kind is a necessity, while to Peter himself it 
was a great boon to have some one who needed his 
counsel and protection. It kept his heart, which was 
still warm and sound, from closing ; and in time he 
became more fatherly to Adam than David Nile had 
ever been. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

A STRANGE GUEST AT THE INN. 

HE host of the Flying Sea-Gull was well satis- 
fied with Dorothy, and felt sure that his 
invalid wife would soon take to Nell. Nor 
had he any reason to regret his decision; for 
Dorothy, delighted with the return to her 
old work, and anxious above all things to content her 
employer, really did wonders; while Nell, gay as a 
lark from morning till night, brightened the lives of 
the old couple, and became to them almost as another 
daughter. Not that she was by any means an idle or 
useless plaything to them. Even if her active disposition 
had permitted it, there was too much to be done 
about the little inn to allow of rest in the daytime for 
yoimg and willing feet, and she was anxious as ever 
to spare her mother's steps. And how she delighted 
in the trim, tiled kitchen, and the wonderful parlour 
where the most honoured guests were served, where 
the floor was always as white as scrubbing could make 
it, and pictures in gilt frames adorned the walls. And 
then the garden, with its gravelled walks and box 
edges, its flower borders, in which there grew marigolds 
and lavender and Michaelmas daisy, and many other 
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flowers, she was told, in their season; its bed of pot- 
herbs, which she soon learned to distinguish, and waa 
pleased to fetch those that her mother needed. Peter's 
garden, or even Mistress Margery's, was not half so fine 
as this. The little poultry-yard, too, with its dovecot, 
was a source of pleasure, for the duties of feeding the 
poultry and gathering the eggs soon fell to her share. 
The doves were new to her, and she was never tired 
of admiring them ; and that handsome, vain-glorious 
cock, which used to call her up of mornings to attend to 
her many duties. 

One of the most important of these was to help the 
invalid landlady to dress, and to serve herwith her morn- 
ing meal. Then she had to thread needles innumer- 
able ; for the old lady occupied herself with sewing 
almost the whole day, and as her sight was somewhat 
dim, she required this service of her little maid. Once 
when Nell saw her rubbing her eyes and adjusting 
her glasses many times during the reading of her daily 
portion of Scripture, she timidly offered to read for 
her ; and when the mistress found Nell possessed the 
unexpected accomplishment of reading fairly well, 
though still rather slowly, this too became part of her 
daily work. In return, the old lady gave her lessons 
in knitting and sewing ; so that this little untaught 
child of the sea, who always made the most of such 
opportunities as she had, was now in a fair way to 
become skilled in all the feminine arts of her time. 
When Mrs. Thompson required no further personal 
attendance, there were errands to be done, goods to be 
fetched from a shop, or something from the garden, or 
the hen-house, or the store-room; and often Nell waited 
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on the guests in the inn parlour, setting the table, and 
bringing in the dinners which her busy mother had 
cooked. The guests who frequented this inn were, as 
has been said, sober, steady-going persons, naturally 
attracted to a house that bore the same character. 
Many of them had been in the habit of coming there 
for years. For the most part, they were skippers and 
sailors, as this class, of course, abounded in Plymouth. 
One day there came there a tall sailor with a par- 
ticularly fine countenance. He had been once a stalwart, 
powerful man, and would have been still in his prime 
but for service that had cost him a leg, and left him 
to shift for the rest of his life with a wooden one. 
In fact, it was our friend pious Bill, who had found 
his way to Plymouth, and had been recommended to 
the Flying Sea-GuU as an inn that would suit his 
tastes. But his handsome face had a sad and subdued 
expression, which it did not wear when we saw him 
before. Perhaps, now that he is about to settle in 
England, he is feeling more than formerly the disad- 
vantage of his wooden leg. Nell liked this man, 
partly because he had been a man-of-war s-man, and 
this reminded her of Peter; partly because the tone of 
his voice was pleasant, and the few words he spoke 
were gentle and kind ; and partly because the quiet 
sadness of his manner made her long to be able to 
comfort him. The first day, he stayed no longer than 
while he was eating his dinner ; but the day after he 
came again, to take up his abode for some time at the 
inn. Now guests of this class generally sat during 
the evening in the kitchen, and very snug it was 
round the wide open fireplace ; besides, they had the 
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advantage of seeing their supper cooked, and enjoying 
the good smell for some time before it was ready to 
be eaten. But on this occasion, a heavy foggy evening 
in November, the kitchen chimney smoked; and as 
there were no guests in the house counted worthy of 
the honour or privilege of solitude, the man-of-war's- 
man and any one else who might drop in were pro- 
moted to eat their supper and spend the evening in 
the parlour. Nell was flitting about the room, setting 
the table, sweeping up the hearth, and coaxing the fire 
into a cheerful blaze, for the early darkness had come 
on. Thinking she had the place to herself, she went 
briskly about preparing it for the expected guests; 
and as she worked, she sang snatches of the old songs 
she had learned among the Cornish fishermen. After 
executing a peculiarly sweet trill, she was startled by 
hearing a voice exclaim, " Well done, maid ! " 

It was the man-of-war*s-man, whom she had not 
observed sitting where the light from the fire did not 
fall upon him. Nothing more was said till she had 
lighted the candles and brought him his supper. Then 
he said, — 

" That is a song I heard many a time before I went 
to serve the king. It minds me of my old home. 
Will you sing it all for me ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Nell, pleased to do something that 
might cheer him. "When you have eaten your 
supper, I will sing for you, an' you will." 

It seemed as if they were to have the inn to them- 
selves this evening, for when Nell came to clear away 
the remains of his supper, the room was still occupied 
only by the man-of-war*s-man. He then claimed the 
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promised song; and Nell, standing by the wide fireplace 
with the flickering light shed upon her sweet young 
face, sang it for him all through. 

" A good song enough," he remarked thoughtfully 
when it was finished ; " a good song, and well sung 
too." Then, as she was about to leave the room, he 
said: "Will you not tarry and talk awhile with a 
lonely man ? " 

Quite ready to make a new friend, she brought a 
small stool and sat down on the other side of the 
fire. 

Her companion did not seem very promising in the 
way of conversation, but she had had sufficient experi- 
ence of Peter's silent moods to wait patiently until he 
spoke. 

" A fine old song," he said again, " and minds me of 
old times. Methinks you are a Cornish maiden." 

" Yes, sir," said Nell. She knew now why there 
seemed to be something familiar in the tones of this 
man's voice ; he was a Cornish man. 

** Ay," said he, " that is a fisherman's song in those 
parts. But tell me, maid, have the fisher folk none 
but the old songs still ? Twere a pity an' your sweet 
pipe should not be tuned to better words; pity an' 
you should sing only of the things of this world." 

«I can sing hymns too, sir," said Nell eagerly; «I 
have many of Mr. Wesley's hymns." 

" Do your folks sing those songs now ? " he asked 
with evident interest. 

" Not ovbv folks, sir, though there's a many singing 
them in Cornwall. Our folks don't care for such 
things yet; but they will, sir, some day." 
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" How know you that so surely ? " 

" Mr. Wesley told me so, sir; that was nearly what 
he said." 

"YouVe seen John Wesley himself, then, and 
spoken with him ? " said the sailor with more anima- 
tion than he had yet shown. 

" Ay, sir ; I saw him many times last summer, and 
he spoke to me twice. He gave me a book, and wrote 
in it himself. Shall I show it to you, sir ?" said Nell, 
who was always pleased to find some one to whom 
this great event of her life was interesting. 

" Ay," said he, " I should like to see it by-and-by, 
I have never seen the blessed man myself, but I met 
with some in the West Indies who were sent forth by 
him, and they did much for my soul. Before that 
time I had little thought about it. But tell me why 
you are so certain that those words of his will come 
to pass ? I never heard that John Wesley took it on 
him to foretell the future ; nor would he, I am sure, 
desire that people should believe it of him." 

"I don't know about that, but I know he can 
sometimes tell what will happen. It's a great marvel," 
said Nell gravely. 

The sailor smiled a little. " Why do you say so ? " 
he asked. 

"I will tell you," said Nell, looking round her 
cautiously and drawing her stool nearer to her com- 
panion — "I will tell you, an' you will not tell it 
again." 

" Never fear, little maid," he replied smiling — ^this 
time very sadly ; " I have never a woman belonging 
to me that I should fall a-talking with over your 
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matters. They are safe enough witli a man that has 
nor wife nor child." 

" That is what Peter used to say," said Nell. " Well, 
sir, I will tell you all I may tell. I am certain Mr. 
Wesley's words will come to paas, because some of 
them are come to pass already. He told me " — here 
Nell drew her stool still closer, and spoke almost in a 
whisper — " he told me that if I should be faithful to 
God and do his will, that our folks would surely be 
against me for a season ; and it came to pass just as 
he said. For you see our folks follow some wicked 
ways, because they don't know better yet ; and they 
turned against mother and me for going contrary to 
them ; and so we had to get away, and they don't 
know where we've come, — that's the reason you 
mustn't tell aught of this. And then Mr. Wesley said 
to me, *Be not afraid of them that kill the body.' 
And I tried not to be afraid; for I believed what I did 
was that which God would have done, and I knew he 
would take care of me, though there was one who 
should be ready to kill me for it, — if he had beat me 
in the heat of his anger he would nigh kill me surely. 
But Mr. Wesley said another beautiful thing, and that 
too has come to pass. He said, ' God will surely stay 
the rough wind for thee, dear lamb.' I didn't quite 
know what he meant then, but I think I know now. 
He meant that God would stay our folks from doing 
me all that in their anger they would have done. 
And, sir, it all came about, so that they never hurt 
me nor mother, nor touched so much as a hair of our 
heads. And mother, she feared at first that we should 
not be able to find shelter or to get our bread* and 
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sometimes she blamed me for being the cause of it. 
That was the hardest thing I had to bear, sir. But 
now she is glad, for she is happier here than she ever 
was among the folks we left since father went. And 
we go to church here, sir; and we meet good people, who 
love (Jod and desire to do his will ; so we are learning 
something everyday. And I am happy too, quite happy; 
only I do so long to see Adam and Peter yet again." 

"Yours is a sweet story, maid, still better to me 
than your song. But you have not told me what 
words John Wesley spake concerning the change that 
should come to your kinsmen. Wherefore do you be- 
lieve that too will come to pass ? " 

** I don't remember the very words," said Nell, " but 
he said that if we were but faithful to God, that our 
folk too would be saved from their evil ways. And 
he wrote in my book : * Let us not be weary in well-doing; 
for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.* But 
those are not his own words, I know, for I read them 
lately to Mrs. Thompson out of the Bible." 

"Ay, surely; and I imderstand now how it was 
that John Wesley foretold the future. He told you 
no more than any man of his years who had noted 
men's ways and read God's Word might tell. Truly 
God's words will come to pass, little maid, and John 
Wesley did but speak those." 

" And he wrote more words in my book that are 
also in the Bible. Shall I fetch you the book, sir ? I 
cannot yet read written words, mayhap you can." 

" Ay, I learned somewhat of it of late, for I had 
need of the knowledge. Fetch the book, then; I 
would see the blessed man's handwriting." 
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As Nell rose to obey, three other guests, sea-faring 
men also, entered the inn, and had to be served with 
supper. Quickly she set the savoury food before 
them, and when she had exchanged a few friendly 
words with them — for they had often seen her there 
before and liked to be served by h^r — she left 
the room. They had nearly finished their meal 
when she returned to her friend in the chimney- 
comer. 

'' Here is the book, sir," she said with the satisfaction 
she always felt in exhibiting that cherished possession. 
" You will be able to read all the writing on the first 
page." She stirred the fire to make the flame brighter; 
jEor truly the fire-light was more to be depended on to 
read by than were the candles commonly used in those 
days. He turned the page so as to let the light fall 
on it; but, rather to Nell's disappointment, he did not 
read the inscription aloud, nor did he make any com- 
ment on it ; he only turned round again, facing the 
fire, and gazed at it thoughtfully, while the hand 
which held the book rested on his knee. Then he 
drew the child towards him without speaking, until, 
in the tone of one who asks a question carelessly 
while thinking of something else, he said, " And thy 
name is Nell Pendennis ? " 

"Yes, sir," said Nell, thinking that he scarcely 
noticed her answer. 

" And is — thy mother's name — Dorothy ? " 

What made him think of such a thing ? and was 
he going to sleep that he should speak with such 
pauses ? Nell wondered ; but she answered respect- 
fully, "Yes, sir; mother's name is Dorothy Nile. 
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Folks here call her Mrs. Pendennls; but our folk 
have not that custom." 

The other guests had by this time finished their 
supper, and were drawing round the fire; but the 
man-of-war's-man seemed not to notice their presence. 
He shaded h^ eyes with his hand, still gazing steadily 
into the fire, and continued his questioning, speaking 
in the same tone as before. 

" And father ; what of thy father, little Nell ? " 

" I know not whether father lives," she said. " He 
was carried off to serve in the navy almost before I 
can remember. His name was William Pendennis." 

When he spoke again it was not to ask a question. 
He had folded his arms about the child and lifted her 
to his knee. " Kiss thy father, Nell," he said. 

She looked round bewildered. The sailors were 
standing in a group about them deeply sympathetic ; 
tears were in the eyes of the man-of-war's-man, and 
the rest seemed inclined to keep him company. 

" Nell," he said tenderly, " my sweet little maid, my 
own, — I am William Pendennis, thy father. I told 
thee only a while ago that I had nor wife nor child ; 
and now God has given them both to me. Lead me 
to thy mother, Nell." 

She understood it now, and knew that it was true. 
She put her arms about her father's neck and kissed 
repeatedly his bronzed cheek ; then, weeping and trem- 
bling for very joy, she led him away to a meeting 
with one who would recognize him more readily than 
she had done. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

WAS IT A fool's EEEAND? 

|HEY sat long that night talking by the fire at 
the inn, Dorothy and the husband newly 
restored to her, till happy Nell, nestled on a 
low stool beside her father, fell asleep, for 
the first time within her recollection, with 
her head resting on his knee. 

There was much to tell. Pendennis explained how, 
after landing at the port to which the merchantman 
had been bound, he took the first opportunity of seek- 
ing his native village. He was some time on the way, 
travelling in a collier which left him at a Cornish 
port ; from thence he made his way when he could to 
the place he sought, there to be cruelly disappointed, 
for he could get no intelligible account of either wife 
or child. They had been dwelling on the cliff, he was 
told, with David Nile, up to a fortnight before, when 
one evening the maid was drowned, and the mother 
next day disappeared, leaving no clue as to whither 
she had gone ; — clean mazed some people thought she 
was ; and some that she too had been lost in the sea. 
But many there were who affirmed that neither was 
dead ; but the reason for this belief they refused to 
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give, and when pressed for it they became more and 
more mysterious. The only information he could get 
was that Nell, during the summer, had become mixed 
up with preachers and " Methody folk," " and none 
could say," he was told, " what she might have learned 
from them/' 

A wild hope had since occurred to him that they 
might have fled from the persecutions such suspicions 
had brought upon them ; but on first hearing of their 
disappearance he had no such thought, and he stayed 
only a few hours in his native village. — ^No, he had 
not seen Peter or either of the Niles ; he had heard 
that the men were at sea, so he left on the turn of 
the tide, by the same boat in which he had come. 

Then Dorothy told him in detail the circumstances 
that led to their flight. 

The story of the beacon touched him as only a 
sailor might be touched by such a narration ; it filled 
him with an emotion that only the act of his own, 
child could produce. With a joy too deep and tender 
for words he bent over the small fair head, scarcely 
able to believe that such a precious thing was his own, 
— his who but a few hours ago had called himself a 
chUdless man. 

Observing how deeply he was moved, Dorothy con- 
tinued, — 

"Many a time I told the maid she had done a 
thankless task, and was but a fool for her pains ; for 
it had got us naught save ill-will and trouble, and she 
could not tell whether there were any ship that night 
endangered by the light failing. Mayhap I was wrong 
to say so, for her will was good ; but I was sore vexed 
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at first to think we were without a home, and knew 
not whither we should turn." 

"Did she do that deed without your consent, 
Dorothy ? " said the father, with a shade of disappoint- 
ment. 

"Nay," said Dorothy, "she urged me and I bade 
her go — for the moment I was willing. The maid 
spoke such words and looked so brave and beautiful, 
my heart went with her, and I was proud to think 
she was my child. It was after, when I was frighted 
and sore troubled, I thought what a fool's errand I 
had sent her on." 

"Dorothy," said the sailor, after a few moments' 
silence, " can you mind on what night it was the child 
kindled the light ? " 

" Nay, I keep no count of the days of the month. 
It was in the latter end of September, and the moon 
was on the wane, — I mind that, for the midnight was 
dark ; but when I went to seek Nell a while before 
daybreak there was light. The wind had gone down 
then ; it was the last night of the squally weather." 

" Which day of the week was it, think you ? " 

"Ay, I mind that. It was a Friday afternoon 
when she left me to go to the Point." 

" Wife," he said, and he drew her nearer as he spoke, 
"there was a merchantman sailing off the Cornish 
coast that afternoon, and I was aboard, a passenger ; 
towards evening the pilot was sorely hurt by a falling 
spar, and because I knew those seas so well I was per- 
mitted to take his place. I steered all that night, and 
we kept a keen look-out for the light on Puffin Point; 
it showed afar off, and we shaped our course accord- 

(694) 9 
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inglj. Had the light been amissing on that dark 
night, the gallant merchantman would most like have 
gone to pieces on the rocks, and all hands should have 
been lost. — ^Was it a fooFs errand, Dorothy ? " 

But she could not answer for weeping. "Ah!" she 
sobbed at last, " I was wrong ever to have called it so." 

"Surely, wife, it is no fool's errand to do God's 
work at any time, and leave the outcome to him. 
What think you ? " 

" Ay," she replied, " you are right, and Nell is right. 
I believe it now, and I thought so all through at times; 
but my soul was dark and I was afirighted, and I had 
no faith in Gk)d. I have but small faith yet; but 
you will help me, you and the child, that I may be- 
come even as you are." 

"I should be but poor help, seeing I am but a 
young scholar myself ; but surely it is joy to know 
that we are all seeking the same end. Let us pray 
together, Dorothy. Ai, little thought I this morning 
that at night I should kneel in prayer with my wife 
and child!" 

" Shall I awaken her," said Dorothy, looking fondly 
towards Nell, " and tell her how she saved her father?" 

" Nay," he said ; " that news will keep till morning. 
And she is heavy with sleep, sweet maid ; weary for 
very joy. We will thank God that he has given us 
such a child, Dorothy." 

If anything were wanted to complete Nell's joy, 
the tidings she had on the following morning from the 
lips of her newly-found father filled it full to over- 
flowing. It mattered little to her, after that, that she 
was quickly exalted into a heroine by the sailors fre- 
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quenting the Flying Sea-Gull ; that the story of the 
little maid who had baffled the wreckers and thereby 
saved her father and all on board with him, embel- 
lished as it was in passing from mouth to mouth with 
romantic incidents foreign to the original narrative, 
brought more guests than the little inn could well 
hold. They all wanted to see Nell ; and the envied 
father of so interesting a child also became a remark- 
able person for the time. 

"I will make a bargain with you, mate," said a 
fine old man one day. " I will give you my sound 
leg, and you shall give me your little maid." 

"Nay," answered Pendennis, smiling, "we must 
even be content both of us ; and for me, I am well 
content" 

" Ah," said one of the men who had been present 
at the recognition between Nell and her father, " this 
is a knowing fellow. He first finds out the maid's 
story, and then persuades her he is her father. Had 
we but had his wiliness we should have been before 
him." 

Fortunately for Nell, she was kept so busy serving 
the guests that she had but little time to hear their 
remarks, and she never found out that they had come 
to look at her. She received, however, a variety of 
gifts of such wares as sailors are fond of bringing 
home with them, including a parrot and a monkey — 
somewhat embarrassing possessions for a little serving- 
maid at an inn. For Dorothy would not leave the 
employer who had received them in their extremity 
until he could find a suitable person to take her place, 
and this kept them in Plymouth all through the 
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winter months. But she got one of their friends, who 
was something of a scholar, to write a full account of 
all that had befallen them to Mrs. Margery at St. Ives; 
and Margery, when she had read the letter and re- 
joiced over it, sent it, as was requested, by the hand 
of a trusty messenger to her brother Peter. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 




MORE GUESTS AT THE FLYING SEA-GULL. 

NE evening about Christmas time, when David 
Nile and his companions were holding a wild 
carouse on the cliff, Adam fled from their 
noisy revelry and took refuge in Peter's 
quiet cottage. It was on that day that the 
letter had been delivered to Peter, and by the light 
of the fire he read it to his guest. 

It was a long, full, satisfactory letter, as letters had 
need to be when they came so rarely. There were 
Dorothy's simple narrative, and Nell's glad, loving 
messages. The whole was read over many times and 
intensely enjoyed by those two — the lonely old man 
and the lonely boy. They basked in its womanliness, 
shut out as they were now from the company of 
women. 

Adam was deeply moved by the thought of William 
Pendennis at his anxious post, watching earnestly 
through that wild night for the light that would have 
failed to appear but for the courage and devotion of 
his little daughter. It was a complete answer to the 
objection that Nell had exposed her life and exasper- 
ated her l:insmen for no good; and it was a fresh and 
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very impressive lesson to himself in the truth that 
righteousness must be wrought for its own sake, and 
for love and loyalty to Him who is the Righteous One, 
without looking to the results either in joy or pain 
which it may bring about. 

Peter, too, was more touched than any one would 
have supposed, and something of the same thoughts 
passed through his mind, but he did not speak them. 
Only after there had been a long silence and the fire 
by which they were sitting had burned low, he said 
thoughtfully, gazing into the embers as he spoke : 

"Ay, lad, I see it now. Surely there is nothing 
better than to do the right and trust in God." 

Adam waited dutifully on his father all those 

» 

months, doing such household work as would have 
fallen to the woman's share had there been a woman 
to take it. True, this often brought him into some 
contempt, but he still remembered how a certain small 
woman had once been braver than he, and he knew 
well that much of his past conduct had not been such 
as should entitle him to any particular rights and 
privileges of manhood; so he accepted the work 
without complaining, and though he winced a good 
deal under the sneers, he yet bore them meekly 
enough. 

On the days of sailing, when he had made all 
ready for the departure of his father's boat and 
carried the last burden to the lading-place, as soon as 
the boats had loosed from their moorings he commonly 
betook himself to Peter's house, and in the pleasure of 
spelling through those five or six old volimies he for- 
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got his troubles until the time came to prepare for the 
men's return. 

One day in February the little fleet put out to sea, 
but David's boat returned no more. All on board had 
met the death by which they had so often indifferently 
seen other men perish. From that time Adam was 
Peter's adopted son. The lad's future became his 
especial concern. 

" I'll tell thee what," said he once after a long fit of 
musing, " better be a good workman than a bad sailor. 
Thee'll never make a sailor, lad ; that stuflT is not in 
thee. But what of that ? There be good men that 
be no sailors. Those that may not sail in ships may 
yet build them. I will bind thee to a ship-wright, 
an' thou will ; I have money enough for that." 

It was what Adam would have liked best of any- 
thing for himself ; but should Peter be left alone in 
this imf riendly place ? 

*' Nay, lad, I will even go with thee," said he. " I 
am growing old. I cannot much longer keep the light. 
Even now, when the wind is strong, I am well-nigh 
beaten by the work; and when I shall grow yet feebler 
I know not how some of these men may try to hinder 
me in it, and some mischance may come about thereby. 
I fear it, lad, often. So they that have charge of these 
matters must make other provision for the light. As 
soon as that may be done I shall go. We will go to 
Plymouth. My eyes ache for a sight of the maid." 

Now it happened that about the end of the winter, 
Mrs. Thompson, the wife of the landlord at the Flying 
Sea-Gull, peacefully died. The old landlord was heavy- 
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hearted at her death, and felt that he himself had not 
many years to outlive her. 

" If I could but see the Flying Sea-Gull in good 
hands," said he ; "if I could give place to one who 
would keep what has ever been kept here — a house 
in which sober-minded men may have their wants 
supplied and be at peace, then would I very gladly 
pass the remainder of my days in the house of one of 
my children, for truly this work can be but labour 
and sorrow to me now." 

So Dorothy urged her husband, who had brought 
home some prize-money, to make an offer for the inn; 
and before the summer came William Pendennis was 
landlord of the Flying Sea-Gull. 

The house did not lose its name for honesty and 
sobriety under his management, nor ita comfort and 
cheerfulness in the thrifty hands of Dorothy and 
Nea 

One simny day, when the latter was feeding her 
pigeons in the court-yard, she was very nearly thrown 
down by the affectionate rush of a large dog. 

" Bo'sun ! " 

And Bo'sun it was, and Peter stood at the gate, and 
Adam with him, watching the maid, with the pretty 
doves fluttering about her in the sunshine. It was a 
happy meeting for all, and many happy, bright days 
followed it, I assure you. 

And was Nell happy for all her life after that ? 
and had she never any more troubles ? 

Ah, little friend, I must not deceive you. That is 
a conclusion that never comes except in a story-book. 
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But Nell had indeed a happy, useful life, with many 
glad hours in it, giving and receiving a great deal of 
goodwill, and not a little deep, true love ; and she 
lived to see many things that she had desired when a 
child. 

And what of her old home ? did she ever see it 
again ? And did all the people there become honest 
men and women and good Christians ? and did they 
learn to sing those hymns, as Nell believed they would, 
and give up all their bad ways ? 

Well, my dear, when Nell was grown up and 
married, she went back to Cornwall. There have 
been indeed many great and very happy changes in 
her old home since the time I was telling you about, 
as you will find out if you visit the place some day. 
As for the hymn-singing, those people are, I may say, 
celebrated for it. Deep in the bosom of Mother Earth 
there are caverns that echo with the Cornish miner's 
sacred song; and far out upon the star-lit seas the 
Cornish fishers make sweet harmony, not only in the 
dear old hymns that Nell knew and loved, but in 
many others that have been written since. 

And what of the wrecking ? 

I was coming to that. Tliey are as brave as ever 
there, and never shrink from hardship or danger, 
nor set it for a moment in the scale against their duty. 
But almost in the very spot where Nell saw sights 
that wrung her little heart with pity and pain, they 
keep a lifeboat now ; and I hear that Nell's great- 
grandsons are among her noble crew. 
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do to You. Royal x8mo, cloth. Price zs. 6d. 

Christian Principle in Little Things. Royal i8mo, cloth. 

Price zs. 6d. 

Grandpapa's Keepsakes; or, Take Heed will Surely Speed. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, and 45 Engravings. Royal z8mo, cloth extra. 
Price zs. 6d. 

Truth is always Best; or, * *A Fault Confessed is Half Redressed." 
By Mary and Elizabeth Kirbv. With Coloured Frontispiece, and ij lUus- 
' trations. Royal z8mo, cloth. Price zs. 6d. 

Old Robin and his Proverb ; or. With the Lowly is Wisdom. 
By Mrs. Henry F. Brock. With Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous 
Engravings. Royal z8mo, cloth. Price zs. 

Spare Well and Spend Well ; or. Money, its Use and Abuse. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, and 4 Illustrations. Royal z8mo, cloth. Price zs. 

Strive and Thrive ; or, Stories for the Example and Encourage- 
ment of the Young. With Coloured Frontispiece, and 8 Illustrations. Royal 
z8mo, cloth. Price zs. 

The Power of Kindness, and Other Stories. Illustrated. Royal 
z8mo, cloth. Price zs. 
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STORY-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "HOPE ON," Ao. 
At U. Od. each, RoyeU 18mo. 

The nshennan's Children ; or, The Sunbeam of Hardrick 
Cove. With Coloured Fzontispiece, and 17 Engravings. 

Susy's Flowers; or, «* Blessed are the Merciful, for they shall 
obtain Mercy." With Coloured Frontispiece, and ao Engravings. 

Brother Reginald's Crolden Secret. A Tale for the Young. 

With Coloured Frontispiece, and ao Engravings. 

King Jack of Haylands. A Tale of School Life. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, and x8 Engravings. 



At I9. 6d. each. Roy at 7 8 mo. 

little Aggie's Fresh Snowdrops, and what they did in 

one Day. With Coloured Frontispiece, and 30 Engravings. 

The Boy Artist. A Tale. With Coloured Frontispiece, and 

numerous Engravings. 

Hope On ; or. The House that Jack Built. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece, and 25 Engravings. 

Martha's Home, and how the Sunshine came into it. 

With Coloured Frontispiece, and 30 Engravings. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "COPSLEY ANNALS," 
"VILLAGE MISSIONARIES," &e. 

Hatty's Hungry Missionary-Box, and other Stories. With 

Coloured Frontispiece, and 30 Engravings. Royal x8mo, cloth. Price zs. 

It's His Way, and other Stories. With Coloured Frontispiece. 
Royal z8mo, cloth. Price xs. 

The Two Watches, and other Stories. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Royal zSmo, cloth. Price is. 

Under the Microscope; or, "Thou shidt call me My Father." 
With Coloured Frontispiece, and 17 Engravings. Royal iSmo, cloth. 
Price IS. 6d. 

The Story of Reuben Inch ; or. The Power of Perseverance. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, and ao Engravings. Royal iSmo, cloth. 
Price IS. 6d. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE BABES IN 

THE BASKET." 

The Swedish Twins. Royal i8mo, cloth. Price IS. 6d. 

The Babes in the Basket; or, Daph and her Charge. Illus- 
trated. Royal z8mo, cloth. Price is. 
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